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'I’hc  famous  Russ  Morgan  styling  is  a 
standard  on  the  musical  scene  ...  his 

Olds  trombone  is  a  standard,  too. 

Whenever  particular  musicians  select  an 
instrument  for  its  “custom  built”  qualities, 
they  choose  Olds— long  renowned  as 
trombone  experts,  with  the  same  wonderful 
features  and  careful  craftsmanship 
incorporated  into  the  entire  Olds  line  of  band  instruments. 

F.  E.  OLDS  &  SON  •  Fullerton,  California 
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NEWi  JhJutd  D(su^ 

on  lower 
joint  for 

EXTRA 
RESONANCE 


on  Alto 
and  Bass 
Clarinets  by 

A.  ROBERT 


(S) 


Eliminatat  "wolfy"  and  "fuzzy"  tenai 
of  middle  register  .  .  .  especially  on 
octove  low  keysl  Old  style  octave  key 
mechanism  replaced  by  AUTOMATIC 
octave  mechanism  on  upper  body  for 
best  performance!  20  keys.  7  rings. 

Model  Retail 

R  30  -  Alto  . $425 

R  32  -  Boss  .  473 

R  34  •  1  Piece  EBONITE  Boss 

(WON'T  WARPI)  _  400 

B^  Clarinets _ from  135 

At  Yewr  Deafer 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Exclusive  Distributors 

B23  So.  Wabash  e  Chicago  S 


Exclusive  Balling  Process 
on 

HALLMARK 

Seusaphonet  •  Altos  *  Saritene  Herns 

Umpert  the  hraaa  - ^ 

to  a  hardnen  no  z'  X 

other  proceee  j  \ 

achiever!  result:  I  \  )  ) 

vast  power 

nance 


'J  Hallmark 
'  Band 
InMtr. 
AT  YOUR 
DEALER 


Only  the  HaUmark-York  factory  has 
equipment  for  both  rotary  and  hori¬ 
zontal  lapping  of  hard-drawn  TROM¬ 
BONE  SLIDES  in  playing  position! 

DAVID  WEXLER  A  CO. 

Ezchisire  Oistributore 

823  So.  Wabash  e  Chkoge  S,  III. 


They  Are  Making 

America  Musical” 


Walter  E,  Lake  of  Port  Dodge,  Iowa 

Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 

"As  Educators,  music  education  holds  o  challenge  before  us  from  year  to  year  and  holds 
our  interest,  yet  it  has  changed  so  much  over  the  years.  The  reward  in  teaching  music  comes  to 
us  not  only  in  thrilled  faces  of  young  performers  on  the  stage,  but  alto  in  the  grateful  words 
of  appreciation  from  the  graduates  who  return  after  a  few  years  in  adult  life  telling  us  how 
much  their  music  training  has  meant  to  their  lives,  making  them  better  citizens,"  says  Walter  E. 
Lake,  an  Active  Member  of  the  American  School  Band  Directors  Association,  and  the  Director  of 
Instrumental  Music,  Se,nier  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Lake  started  his  educational  training  following  his  graduation  from  ihe  Decatur  Michigan 
High  School.  Advance  training  was  taken  at  Michigan  State,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Western 
Michigan  Teachers  College,  ond  Drake  University.  He  holds  both  the  Bachelor  and  Masters  Degree. 
His  major  is  in  vocal  os  well  os  instrumental.  His  successful  teaching  career  started  at  Donnellson, 
Iowa  in  1934.  When  he  moved  to  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  his  bonds  and  orchestras  won  First  Division 
ratings  for  ten  consecutive  years.  Since  1947  he  has  been  at  his  present  petition  where  nine 
football  shows,  plus  the  many  orchestra  as  well  as  band  concerts  keep  him  busy. 

Besides  being  on  Active  Member  of  the  ASBDA,  he  is  Vice  President  of  the  Iowa  Music  Educators 
Associotion.  He  is  Past  President  of  the  Iowa  Bandmasters  Association,  a  member  of  Pi  Koppo 
Lambda,  and  a  past  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Iowa  High  School  Music  Association. 

Though  busy  from  dawn  till  dusk  with  his  music  activities,  he  still  finds  time  to  enjoy  his  wonderful 
family,  wife,  Gertrude,  daughter,  Mary  Elouise,  and  son,  Robert  Alan,  plus  his  hobbies  of  fishing, 
hunting,  reading,  and  travel  by  automobile.  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  salutes  this  great  man 
who  is  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 
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new  U[)i^  (xmyv 

for  school  bands! 


FLUEGEL  HORN 

Deluxe  Committee  and  Imperial 
models  in  lacquered  brass,  gleaming 
silverplate  or  burnished  gold,  com¬ 
plete  with  case.  Illustrated  is  Com¬ 
mittee  model  in  lacquered  brass. 


Martin’s  latest  achievement,  a  fluegel 
horn  of  improved  design,  is  ready  to 
add  bold  new  tone  color  to  your  band. 
Whatever  your  past  impressions  of 
fluegel  horns,  you’ll,  forget  them  after 
trying  this  new  instrument.  Years  of 
research  and  testing  were  required  to 
perfect  its  new  bore.  Now,  even  young 
horn  players  may  attain  good  inton¬ 
ation  with  a  little  practice.  Arrange 
with  your  dealer  to  try  a  new  Martin 
fluegel  horn.  Its  accuracy  of  scale  and 
rich  tone  will  delight  you. 


MARTI  N 

the  martin  band  instrument  company  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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T&D  Has  New  Improved 

Line  of  Music  Cases 


Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  "The  Whole¬ 
sale  Music  Center”  have  received  a 
most  enthusiastic  endorsement  from 
their  many  customers  using  the  "long- 
bound”  band  instrument  cases. 

Here  is  a  new  concept  in  case  con¬ 
struction;  a  sturdy,  hard-wood  shell, 
covered  in  the  finest  quality  rich,  gin¬ 
ger-colored  VINYL  which  assures 
scratch-free  use.  Heavy  padded  plastic 
binding  is  "long-bound”  around  the 
length  of  the  top  and  bottom,  her¬ 
metically  sealed  for  lasting  durability 
and  instrument  protection. 

The  cases  are  plush-lined,  have 
finest  quality  hardware  and  large  ac¬ 
cessory  compartments.  The  excellent, 
durable  handle  assures  long  wear. 

These  new  "long-bound”  cases  are 
made  for  comets,  trumpets,  alto  and 
tenor  saxophones,  and  clarinets.  Clari¬ 
net  cases  are  available  in  two  gladstone 
styles  —  either  oval  long-b^nd  or 
square  long-bound.  The  long-bound 
flute  cases  are  square  type  with  handles. 

Write  to  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  425 
So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois, 
for  more  information.  Please  mention 
The  SM  when  writing. 

JeN-Co  Now  Has 
Rhythm  Band  Instruments 

The  JeN-Co  Company  announces 
the  addition  of  a  new  line  of  rhythm 
band  instruments  for  kindergarten  and 
beginner  school  children. 

Many  items  in  these  units  are  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  have  been  designed  by 
Adelina  Jenkins,  former  teacher  and 
now  associated  with  the  company  doing 
research  in  the  educational  field. 


As  makers  of  Mallet  instruments 
the  JeN-Co  Company  feels  that  the 
Rhythm  Band  instruments  are  closely 
related  to  their  regular  line  because  the 
education  of  the  child  in  mallet  instru¬ 
ments  begins  with  the  small  xylos,  bell 
blocks,  etc.  in  the  rhythm  band  instm- 
ments. 

For  folders  and  further  information 
write — JeN-Co,  Box  168,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Please  mention  The  SM  when  writing. 


Ludwig  Presents  New 

Edition  of  Manual 

Ludwig  Dmm  Company,  Chicago, 
announces  the  release  of  the  new  edi- 
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Wexler  Releases  Three 
More  Small  Brochures 


tion  of  the  original  Drum  and  Bugle 
Manual.  This  completely  revised  edi¬ 
tion  was  written  and  compiled  by  the 
Drum  Corps  Department  of  Ludwig 
Drum  Co.,  headed  by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig. 
The  64  pages  of  instruction  are  de¬ 
signed  for  Junior  and  Senior  Corps., 
containing  elementary  instruction  for 
drum,  G-Bugle  and  the  modem  piston 
bugle  with  street  cadences  and  contest 
material. 

The  new  manual  is  the  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  famous  Ludwig  $1.00  series 
(Turn  to  page  17) 


David  Wexler  and  Company,  popu¬ 
lar  music  wholesale  company,  has  re¬ 
leased  three  more  in  the  series  of  small 
brochures  to  interest  more  people  in 
participating  in  all  forms  of  music. 
The  latest  releases  are,  "Live  With  The 
Immortals  of  Music,”  "Hi  Neighbor,” 
and  "Family  Ensembles  Are  Fun.” 
Copies  of  these  fine  educational  pieces 
may  be  secured  through  your  local 
music  merchant  or  by  writing  to  David 
Wexler  and  Company,  823  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Wexler  was  so  grateful  for  the  re¬ 
sponse  that  he  received  for  the  first 
pamphlet,  "Why  Your  Child  Should 
Play  a  Musical  Instrument,”  (page  6, 
October  1956  issue.  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician),  that  he  decided  to  make  his 
latest  three  publications  available  to 
music  directors,  teachers  and  parents. 
A  mention  of  The  SM  would  again  be 
appreciated  when  asking  to  see  these 
brcxrhures  at  the  music  merchant’s  place 
of  business,  or  when  writing  Mr.  Wex¬ 
ler. 

Many  Unusual  Features 
Introduced  in  New  Lowrey 
Percussion-Type  Organ 

In  a  sneak  preview  for  company 
executives,  the  Lowrey  Organ  C^om- 
pany,  unveiled  its  new  "^rkshirc" 
model,  described  as  the  last  word  in  an 
electronic,  percussion-type  organ. 

In  announcing  to  the  industry  this 
new  addition  to  the  Lowrey  line  of 
fine  organs,  Lowrey  executives  stated 
that  the  "Berkshire”  has  been  created 
as  the  instrument  with  all  the  features 
that  today's  organ-buying  public  wants. 

They  went  on  to  say  that  this  latest 
Lowrey  model,  with  its  tremendous 
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Hawkes 


Most  of  US  know  from  experience  that  a  product  is  no  better 
than  the  company  that  makes  it.  The  clarinet  is  no  exception. 
When  you  purchase  a  Boosey  &  Hawkes  clarinet,  there’s 
a  doubk  heritage  that  confirms  your  good  judgment.  It's 
Boosey  &  Hawkes’  heritage  of  over  100  years  in  skilled 
production — together  with  C.  Bruno&  Son’s  century  of  service 
in  distribution  through  the  leading  music  houses  of  America. 


i:iK;WAKK  GKENADILLA  WOOD  CLARINET  tl29.50  WITH  CASE. 
Forged  nickel  silver  keys.  Bb  Boehm,  A-440, 

Product  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  on  the  world’s  most  popular  clarinets,  write 
C.  Bruno  &  Son,  Inc.,  460  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  or  1100  Broadway, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  Canada:  Boosey  and  Hawkes  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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BALANCE  YOUR  SAX  SECTION 
^  AND  YOUR  BAND  BUDGET 


Custom-built  in  France 


musical  possibilities,  is  bound  in¬ 
crease  still  further  the  current  ,  opu- 
larity  of  the  modem  electronic  organ. 

In  developing  this  unusual  new  per¬ 
cussion-type  organ,  the  Lowrey  Organ 
Company  has  drawn  heavily  on  the 
more  than  25  years  of  specialized  re¬ 
search  conducted  by  the  Lowrey  elec¬ 
tronics  laboratory,  pioneers  in  elec¬ 
tronic  music. 

Among  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  new  model,  according  to  Low-rej’ 
executives,  is  the  unusual  clarity  and 
power  of  its  percussion  tones,  which, 
with  the  unique  "sustain,"  achieves  an 
"echo  chamber”  effect. 

In  addition  to  all  the  usual  orches¬ 
tral  voicings,  the  new  Lowrey  includes 
pre-set  percussion  voicings  for  music 
box,  vibraharp,  guitar,  accordion, 
chimes  and  harpsichord. 

A  newly-perfected  system  of  man- 
ual-to-manual  coupling  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  play  upper  manual  voicings  in 
the  lower  manual,  including  all  per¬ 
cussion  effects.  This  feature,  it  was 
pointed  out,  makes  it  easy  for  those 
who  have  a  piano  background  to  make 
the  transition  to  organ. 

The  exclusive  "Glide"  control  fea¬ 
ture  which  proved  so  very  popular  in 
previous  Lowrey  models  is  also  in- 


Schools  today  are  buying  more 
Monopole  Conservatoire  Saxo¬ 
phones  than  ever  before.  Reason? 
They  provide  a  perfect  tonal  bal¬ 
ance  with  your  other  reed  instru¬ 
ments.  And  they're  beautifully 
budget-priced— actually  one- third 
less  than  instruments  of  equal 
soimd  and  playing  qualities. 

These  superb,  professional  saxo¬ 
phones,  tone-matched  through 
Alto,  Baritone  and  Tenor,  are 
custom-made  by  the  famous  firm 
of  Couesnon,  S.A.  of  France.  Each 
Monopole  is  tested  and  approved 
by  a  well-known  French  artist,  and 
receives  final  adjustment  and  reg¬ 
ulation  before  shipment  to  you. 

Monopole  Saxophones  fit  ideally 
the  need,  and  budget  for  a  school 
instrument  built  to  highly-critical 
artist  standards.  They  speak 
clearly  without  pushing  or  strain, 
throughout  their  full  range.  Re¬ 
sponse  and  key  action  is  excellent. 


PrsMnt  at  a  tpocial  "tnook  praview"  of 
tho  now  Lowroy  "Sorkthiro"  modal  or¬ 
gan,  aro  sovoral  mombort  of  tho  Lowrey 
Organ  Company  tales  and  production 
team.  From  loft  to  right;  Walter  Ander- 
ton,  Lottie  B.  Propp,  Marc  J.  Carlucci, 
Ari^d  M.  Berlin,  Robert  E.  Wolke  and 
W.  B.  "Doc"  Caldwell. 


ables  the  player  to  create  a  smear  et- 
fect,  realistically  reproducing  slide 
trombone  effects  and  string  glissandos. 

Formal  unveiling  of  the  new  "Berk¬ 
shire”  model  will  take  place  during  the 
forthcoming  Lowrey  sales  meetings. 
These  meetings  are  scheduled  to  fake 
place  January  2-5,  at  the  home  office 
of  the  Lowrey  Organ  Company  in  (Chi¬ 
cago,  with  the  entire  26-man  Lowrey 
(Turn  to  page  52) 


Th*  PRED.ORET8CH  Bdfg.  Co.,  0«pt.  SM-157 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.Y. 
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and  dont 
forget 
your 


When  students  find  it  fun  to  participate,  your  band  gets 
bigger,  your  music  sounds  better  .  .  .  word  gets  around  that 
things  are  really  happening  at  your  school. 

There's  so  much  to  do  .  .  .  but  why  do  it 
the  hard  way?  Make  your  job  easier 
by  equipping  your  band 

with  LaMonte  woodwinds  jJf  1.^/^ 

and  brasses. 


LaMonte  Clarinets  (Made  by  Martin  Freres) 


Grenatex  Clarinet  Outfit  ' 
Grenadilla  Wood  Clarinet  Outfit 


Write  for  complete  LaMonte  catalog  showing 
flute  and  piccolo;  alto,  tenor  and  baritone  sax¬ 
ophones;  trumpet,  cornet  and  trombone*;  French 
horn  and  bell  front  baritone. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Sactton  Devotad  ExcliisiTaly  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


By  the  time  you  read  these  words, 
a  new  set  of  officers  will  have  been 
elected  and  duly  installed  as  your  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  COLLEGE  BAND 
DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  tO 
carry  forward  the  important  activities 
of  the  college  bands  in  America.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  present  their  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  complete  roster  of  the 
officers  of  national  and  division  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  February  issue.  Watch 
for  this  important  news. 

More  First  Performances  By 
College  Bonds 

(a  continued  list  from  the  April 
issue  ) 

#80.  William  T.  GOWER  — 
SHORT  SYMPHONY  FOR  CON¬ 
CERT  BAND  —  first  jjerformance, 
July  19,  1955,  Greeley,  Colorado,  by 
the  Summer  Concert  Band  of  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College  of  Education,  Way- 
man  E.  Walker,  Conductor,  with  the 
composer  conducting  on  the  Fourth 
Concert  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Season. 

#81.  George  F.  McKAY— EVO¬ 
CATIVE  POEM — first  performance, 
August  18,  1952  by  the  University  of 


Washington  Summer  Band,  Seattle, 
Washington,  Walter  C.  Welke,  con¬ 
ducting,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Contem¬ 
porary  Band  Concert.  Program  note: 
"Mr.  McKay  is  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
This  work  was  originally  commissioned 
by  Fabien  Sevitsky,  conductor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony.  It  was  re¬ 
vised  by  the  composer  especially  for 
this  performance  and  in  its  present 
version  is  composed  of  five  parts 
played  without  pause:  Evocation; 
Choral  Scene;  March;  Declaration;  and 
Epilogue.” 

#82.  Egil  SMEDVIG— STATUS 
QUO — first  performance,  August  18, 
1952,  Seattle,  Washington,  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  Summer  Band, 
Walter  C.  Welke,  conducting  on  the 
Sixth  Annual  Contempxirary  Band 
Concert.  Program  note:  "Mr.  Smed- 
vig,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  is 
now  teaching  in  the  Seattle  Public 
Schools.  He  continues  his  tradition  of 
writing  a  new  work  each  year  for  these 
performances,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
present  this  in  its  first  performance." 

#83.  Joshua  MISSAL  —  OVER¬ 
TURE  FOR  BAND,  first  performance. 


Februar)’  19,  1956,  Newton,  Kansas, 
by  the  University  of  Wichita  Concert 
Band,  James  Kerr,  conducting.  Pro¬ 
gram  note:  "The  University  Band  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Joshua  Missal,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita  faculty  member, 
who  wrote  this  composition  expressly 
for  Mr.  Kerr  and  University  of  Wi¬ 
chita  Concert  Band.  Completed  in  July 
1955,  it  will  have  its  first  public  per¬ 
formance  today. 

"The  Overture  opens  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  fanfare,  followed  by  a  dance-like 
theme.  A  slower  melodic  section  fol¬ 
lows  and  culminates  in  a  chorale.  An 
unusual  5/4  march  ensues,  leading  to 
a  restatement  of  the  melodic  theme, 
which  accompanied  by  recurrences  of 
previous  themes,  develops  to  a  cli¬ 
matic  ending.” 

#84.  Ralph  HERMANN— CON¬ 
CERTO  FOR  DOUBLES— first  per¬ 
formance  with  band,  December  16, 
1954,  Urbana,  Illinois,  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Concert  Band,  the  com¬ 
poser  conducting,  with  Alfred  Gallo- 
doro  as  soloist  playing  Alto  Saxo¬ 
phone,  Bass  Clarinet  and  Soprano 
Clarinet,  on  the  First  Annual  Univer- 
(Turn  to  page  40) 


Tha  famous  Brau  Choir  of  tho  Collogo-Consorvotory  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  undor  tho  diroction  of  Ernost  N.  Glovor,  was  o  footuro  of  tho  1956 
notional  convention  of  tho  Collogo  Bond  Directors  Notional  Association.  Ernest  N.  Glovor,  internationally  rocegnizad  os  one  of  tho  leading  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  brass  choir,  has  been  actively  associated  with  the  development  of  its  literature.  Recognizing  the  dire  need  for  more  contemporary 
music  for  brass,  in  1950  ho  conceived  and  has  successfully  promoted  the  Thor  Johnson  Brass  Composition  Awards,  and  has  also  been  inBuen 
tial  in  encouraging  composers  to  write  for  this  medium.  For  tho  CBDNA  convention,  Mr,  Glover  chose  a  demanding  program  that  was  highly 

representative  of  the  best  in  brass  writing. 
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HAROLD  WALTERS 


N(  W  ON  M-G-M  RECORDS  . 


Conducts  His  Concert  Band  In  A 


"POP"  FESTIVAL 


M-G-M  Record  No.  E-3458 


12  inch  LP  —  33-1/3  rpm 


Price,  $3.98 


This  album  contains  fine  program  material 
which,  THOUGH  SIMPLE  IN  EXECUTION, 
draw  from  the!  band,  new,  exciting  sounds. 


ALL  TIN  ARRANGIMINTS,  AND  THE  RECORDING,  ARE  AVAILARLI  FROM  YOUR  FAVORITE  MUSIC  DEALER,  OR  FROM 
THE  FURLISHERS.  YOUR  RAND  WILL  ENJOY  HEARING  THIS  PROFESSIONAL  RECORDING  AND  PLAYING  THE  MUSIC. 


“PROGRAMMING”  Series 


UNDER  PARIS  SKIES  (Sous  L*  del  d*  Peril) 

A  great  French  melody  with  a  new,  colorful 

arrangement  by  HAR^D  WALTERS 

....  Full  Band  $5.00  ....  Sym.  Band  $7.50 

BEGUINE  FESTIVAL 

(I  Lov«  You)  For  Sontimontol  Reasons 
I'll  Remember  April 

A  sparkling  new  setting  for  band 

arranged  by  GLENN  OSSER 

....  Full  Band  $6.50  _ Sym.  Band  $9.00 

IRISH  SALUTE 

Galway  Bay 

With  My  Shillelagh  Under  My  Atm 
Dear  Old  Donegal 

(Shake  Hands  with  Your  Uncle  Mike,  Me  Boy) 

Scored  in  a  stirring  new  arrangement 
by  FRANK  COFIELD 

....  Full  Band  $6.50  ....  Sym.  Band  $9.00 

PRAIRIE  REFLECTIONS 

Along  The  Navajo  Trail 
Nobody's  Darlin'  But  Mine 
Just  Because 

A  new,  modern  treatment 

arranged  by  JOHN  WARRINGTON 

....  Full  Band  $6.50  _ Sym.  Band  $9.00 

(Wo'rp  Goisna  R«  In) 

HIGH  SOCIETY 

The  big  standard  of  Dixieland  with  a  new 
arrangement  featuring  a  Dixieland  Combo 
arranged  by  HAROLD  WALTERS 
....  Full  Band  $5.00  ....  Sym.  Band  $7.50 

From  Your  local  Music  Dealer  or  from  the  Publisher; 

....  M-G-M  LP  3458  . $3.98  each 

(Includes  recording  of  oil  ten  bond  publications) 

LEEDS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

322  West  48th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Please  ship  as  indicated  abave. 

Name . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

City  . Zone.....'. . State . 

O  Charge  Schoal  Account  O  Charge  My  Account 

Q  Check  or  Money  Order  Enclosed 


BAND  LIBRARY 


TRUMPETS  WILD 

A  scintillating  new  Trumpet  (Cornet) 

Trio  based  on  a  theme  by  Robert  Schumann 
....  Full  Band  $5.00  _ Sym.  Band  $7.50 

GYPSY  LOVE  SONG 

The  Victor  Herbert  song  success  in  a 
great  march  paraphrase  by  Harold  Walters 
....  Full  Band  $4.50  ....  Sym.  Band  $7.00 

LA  MASCARADA 

A  Walters  original  composition,  used 
in  the  Columbia  motion  picture  "Picnic" 

....  Full  Band  $5.(X)  ....  Sym.  Band  $7.50 

POR  QUE? 

The  Latin  favorite  scored  in  a  modern 

4/4  tango  setting  for  Concert  Band 

....  Full  Band  $4.50  _ Sym.  Band  $7.00 

LONDONDERRY  AIR 

Harold  Walters'  beautiful  tone  picture 
impression  of  the  traditional  Iri^  air 
....  Full  Band  $3.50  ....  Sym.  Band  $5.00 

From  Your  Locol  Music  Doolor  or  from  tho  Publisher: 

....  M-G-M  LP  3458  . $3.98  each 

(Includes  recording  of  oil  ten  bond  publications) 

RUBANK,  Inc. 

5544  West  Armstrong  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  III. 

Please  ship  os  indicated  above. 

Nome . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

City  . . . Zone . State . 

Q  Charge  School  Account  Q  Charge  My  Account 

Q  Check  or  Money  Order  Enclosed 
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Every  Band  Player 
Should  Also  Study  the  Piano 


Undoubtedly  the  reaction  ot  many 
readers  to  the  title  of  this  article  will 
be  something  like  this,  "Yes,  probably 
every  band  player  should  play  the 
piano.  But  how  are  you  going  to  get 
them  to  do  so.’”  Because  the  author 
considers  that  this  is  not  an  impossible 
task  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  writing 
this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  by  using  class 
mc*thods  of  instruction  it  is  possible  to 
teach  a  class  of  twenty  to  tweny-hve 
students  to  play  the  piano  today  with 
the  cost  per  pupil  for  instruction  very 
much  reduced  from  former  individual 
lesson  prices.  Some  public  schools  are 
even  giving  class  piano  lessons  in  the 
grades  with  no  charges  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils.  In  other  localities,  the 
work  is  carried  on  by  local  piano 
teachers  who  need  in  many  instances 
only  to  charge  twenty-hve  cents  per 
student  for  the  lessons  because  the 
greater  number  thereby  compensates 
the  teacher  for  his  time. 

To  teach  a  class  of  piano  students 
necessitates  usually  only  one  or  two 
pianos  in  the  classroom  with  a  number 
of  cardboard  piano  keyboard  charts 
placed  along  both  sides  ot  two  or  three 
tables  with  a  chair  in  front  of  each 
of  the  charts  for  each  individual  pupil. 
Also  in  front  of  each  student  will  be 
placed  a  piano  instruction  book  rest¬ 
ing  on  some  type  of  music  rack.  Thus 
a  child  sitting  in  front  of  a  keyboard 
chart  can  simulate  a  person  actually 
performing  at  the  piano.  If  his  chair 
is  at  the  right  height,  he  can  be  taught 
to  hold  his  hands  in  proper  position, 
that  is  to  say,  with  his  fingers  properly 


C.  Wallace  Gould,  Ph.D. 


arched  and  curved,  his  wrists  re¬ 
laxed  and  at  the  right  height.  He  can 
also  be  taught  as  the  teacher  depresses 
a  note  or  group  of  notes  at  the  piano 
to  make  the  right  movements  with 
his  own  fingers  while  reading  the 


Dr.  C.  Walloc*  Gould 


notes  the  teacher  is  playing  from  the 
piano  instruction  book  placed  in  front 
of  him. 

Naturally,  each  pupil  will  have  to 
go  to  the  piano  from  time  to  time  to 
perform  while  the  other  students  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  at  the  keyboard  charts. 
Likewise,  the  teacher  will  have  to 


assist  the  various  individual  pupils, 
just  as  a  teacher  in  any  type  of  class- 
r(x>m  has  to  give  personal  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  the  different 
students.  But,  by  the  use  of  the  class 
technique,  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  leam 
to  read  and  perform  largely  while 
others  produce  the  actual  sounds  at 
the  piano. 

Brides  the  decreased  cost  of  the  | 
lessons,  the  atmosphere  of  the  class-  I 
room  tends  to  foster  a  spirit  of  friendly  I 
rivalry  among  the  students.  Part  of  the  I 
time  the  various  pupils  tend  to  help  I 
each  other.  Part  of  the  time  they  tend 
to  try  to  excel  one  another.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  for  the  most  part  they 
learn  from  each  other  as  students 
usually  do  in  any  classroom  situation. 
Each  tends  to  watch  the  others  and 
each  profits  by  the  mistakes  or  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  others. 

Now  just  how  will  having  your  band 
students  take  class  piano  lessons  aid 
your  particular  band  program?  Well, 
there  are  many  ways  but  only  a  tew 
can  be  mentioned  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  correct  piano 
method  of  instruction  emphasizes  the 
simultaneous  learning  of  both  the 
treble  and  bass  clefs.  Students  have  to 
learn  from  the  very  first  lessons  how 
to  read  first  from  the  bass  staff  and 
then  from  the  treble  and  then  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  using  both  hands  with  j 
equal  facility  and  independence.  Thus 
there  is  little  tendency  to  overempha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  the  upper  notes 
over  the  lower  and  vice  versa.  Tlius 
also  students  learn  to  develop  an  over¬ 
all  perspective  towards  their  music 
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Do  You  Have  A 
Turnabout  Day? 

By  Robert  Hull 


actis  -ies,  learning  to  think  music  har- 
mon:  illy  as  well  as  melodically  rather 
than  .  he  latter  alone. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  entire  class 
tend  to  develop  and  progress  along 
similar  lines.  As  a  consequence,  the 
entir  group  will  have  a  better  concept  i 
of  the  total  pattern  of  the  music  they  j 
play  ind  will  be  better  enabled  to  give  ! 
more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  per-  j 
form  inces.  Each  performer  will  brtter  ' 
understand  his  part  in  the  total  scheme  ' 
of  things  and  thus  be  more  valuable  to  ' 
the  group,  in  other  words  he  will  j 
be  a  better  member  of  the  tea-m. 

In  the  second  place,  learning  to  play 
the  piano  with  the  correct  hnger  posi¬ 
tions  and  movements  is  almost  certain 
to  develop  stronger  hngers  which  will 
automatically  maintain  better  hand 
positions  when  used  on  other  instru¬ 
ments.  In  other  words,  a  student  who 
has  learned  to  play  the  piano  correctly 
will  keep  a  better  finger  position  when 
playing  the  trumpet  than  one  who 
has  not  been  so  drilled.  The  arch  that 
he  has  developed  at  the  piano  will  be 
the  correct  position  of  the  hand  when 
he  wishes  to  play  rapid  scale  work  on 
his  trumpet.  Even  at  the  clarinet,  which 
requires  a  flatter  position  of  the  hand 
than  the  cornet,  the  performer  will 
find  that  his  arched  hand  position  will 
aid  him  over  a  period  of  time.  He 
will  more  easily  learn  to  cover  the  holes 
with  the  ball  or  fleshy  part  of  the 
fingcT.  Also  the  facility  he  has  gained 
from  his  piano  practice  will  aid  him 
indirectly  with  his  clarinet  runs  or 
scales. 

Of  course,  the  learning  can  also 
work  the  other  way  as  well.  The  au¬ 
thor  well  remembers  the  positive  bene¬ 
fits  that  his  careful  practice  of  the 
cello  during  his  high  school  days  gave 
to  his  left  hand  piano  technique.  As 
a  rc'sult  of  the  great  finger  strength 
required  to  play  the  cello,  his  left  hand 
fingers,  used  in  depressing  the  cello 
strings,  were  greatly  stren^hened  and 
the  correct  arched  hand  position  more 
rapidly  developed. 

In  the  third  place,  since  a  pianist 
must  be  the  sole  performer  when  he 
plays,  it  is  often  possible  to  develop 
a  more  individual  interpretive  style 
at  the  piano  than  with  other  instru¬ 
ments  alone.  Accompaniment  and 
melody  must  all  be  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions  and  properly  relat^  to  each 
other.  Thus,  whereas  a  passage  may 
sound  all  right  to  a  trumpet  or  clarinet 
player  when  rehearsed  alone  on  his 
instrument,  it  may  not  be  correct  when 
performed  with  an  accompaniment  by 
the  band  or  by  a  piano  accompanist.  A 
pianist  can  learn  easily  to  get  all  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  proper  relationship  and 

(Turn  to  page  32) 


(Are  your  second  chair  players 


Every  year  band  and  orchestra  direc¬ 
tors  begin  their  search  for  first  chair 
people.  The  graduating  seniors  usually 
have  left  a  few  holes  here  and  there 
in  your  organization  which  are  not 
always  easy  to  All.  Naturally,  the  best 
players  are  moved  up  to  fill  the  open¬ 
ings.  But  it  usually  takes  a  month  or 
so  to  achieve  the  balance  and  confi¬ 
dence  you  had  with  the  last  year’s 
group.  It  takes  a  while  for  the  new 
first  chair  student  to  realize  that  if 
he  doesn’t  play  the  solo  parts,  the  first 
endings,  or  count  the  measures,  the 
music  stops. 

Most  of  us  at  some  time  or  other 
have  played  the  second  and  third  parts. 
How  easy  it  is  on  a  number  that  we 
are  familiar  with  to  let  the  first  chair 
player  count  the  rests  and  come  in 
when  he  does.  How  easy  it  is  to  skip 
over  that  first  ending  and  see  what 
happens,  especially  if  you’re  not  sure 
which  repeat  you’re  on.  How  easy  it 
is  to  let  that  first  chair  player  hit  the 
high  notes  in  the  unison  passage. 
Think  back  over  the  music  you  have 
played,  how  often  does  the  second  and 
third  trombone  play  above  high  F? 
How  often  does  the  second  and  third 
comet  player  play  above  high  G?  How 
often  does  the  second  and  third  clari¬ 
net  player  find  notes  above  high  D? 
How  often  does  the  violin  B  or  second 
violin  player  find  notes  above  high  C? 
A  person  who  has  been  playing  the 
lower  notes  for  a  numbw  of  years 
really  has  to  go  to  work  when  he  finds 
himself  in  first  chair. 

We  think  that  perhaps  we  have 
found  part  of  the  answer  in  our  turn¬ 
about  days,  which  we  have  several 
times  a  year.  On  the  day  which  we 
select,  the  students  find  an  announce¬ 
ment  and  a  new  seating  chart  placed 
I  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  rehearsal 
room.  It  is  understood  that  the  seatings 
are  just  temporary,  so  the  students  get 
right  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Second  chair 


being  groomed  for  first  chair?) 


players  are  moved  to  first  chair,  third 
chair  to  second,  and  first  chair  to  third. 
In  cases  where  there  is  only  one  in¬ 
strument,  he  is  expected  to  play  in  the 
usual  manner. 

It  is  suggested  that  familiar  music 
be  used,  usually  before  a  program  or 
festival,  so  that  too  rapid  adjusting 
does  not  need  to  be  made.  There  are 
plenty  of  reading  problems  involved 
in  merely  shifting  parts. 

Above  all  the  director  should  strive 


(Turn  to  page  40) 
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To  beat  or  not  to  beat  the  foot.  That  is  the  question  ! 


“Put  Your  Foot  Between  Your  Ears” 

By  Byron  Miller,  ASBDA 


And  maybe  you’ll  find  some  answers 
to  rhythm  problems  that  no  other 
method  will  solve.  There’s  no  p>oint 
in  further  camouflage.  If  you  are  one 
that  is  satisfied  at  present,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  against  foot-beating,  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  quit  reading  now  anyway.  On  the 
other  hand  if  you  are  a  student  or 
teacher  who  is  willing  to  admit  there 
might  be  some  help  for  you  in  a  new 
twist  of  an  old  de\'ice,  follow  along. 

After  20  years  I’m  convinced  all 
need  help,  even  those  most  gifted 
musically  and  rhythmically.  That  may 
sound  startling!  But  if  you  are  blessed 
with  lots  of  natural  music  talent,  just 
ask  yourself  if  you  can  really  tell 
whether  you  actually  read  the  music 
independently,  or  just  quickly  memo¬ 
rize  how  it  gCKfS  from  trial  and  error, 
or  from  hearing  another  perform  it. 
THIS  IS  THE  CRUX  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 
And  won't  you  admit  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  if  the  latter  situation  is  true  for 
very  many  of  our  best  musical  per¬ 
formers  ? 

So  where  does  putting  the  foot  be¬ 
tween  the  ears  come  in?  I  contend  that 
many  of  us  think  adequately,  and 
many  of  us  beat  the  foot  well,  but 
not  many  put  the  two  together  into  a 
system  that  will  make  for  infallible 
reading. 

The  foot  part  of  the  plan  is  quite 
simple.  I  urge  you  to  use  toe  move¬ 
ments,  rather  than  heel.  This  confines 
the  motion  primarily  to  the  foot,  yet 
gives  as  much  feel  to  the  entire  body 
as  needed.  It  makes  an  easy  change  to 
an  unnoticed  "big-toe”  scratch  move¬ 
ment  if  needed  in  performances.  And 


it  is  far  easier  for  an  instructor  to  see 
if  all  are  together  in  class  drill.  One 
important  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
beat  must  be  practiced  in  exaggerated, 
steady  down-up  movements,  with  as 
much  pause  at  the  top  as  rest  at  the 
bottom,  beware  of  the  foot 
BOUNCER  !  I  He  will  soon  get  into 
trouble  if  his  foot  jumps  up  away 
from  the  downbeat,  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  exact  moment  for  the  up-beat. 
This  will  just  naturally  happen  to 
about  one-third  of  all  who  start  out 
with  foot-beating. 

At  this  point  the  brains  that  we  hope 
are  between  the  ears  must  come  into 
use.  And  the  following  outline  analyzes 
the  procedure: 

1.  Use  4/4  time,  and  play  a  solid 
measure  of  8th  notes.  This  puts  one 
note  on  each  down  and  each  up  beat 
of  the  foot.  Since  down  beats  alone 
count  towards  the  ' ’beats- per-measu re” 
we  talk  about,  this  would  then  become 
TWO-TO-THE-BEAT  RHYTHM,  (this  ter¬ 
minology  is  used  throughout) 

2.  Now  seperate  this  measure  into 
just  the  down  beat  notes,  followed  by 
rests,  and  the  after-beat,  or  up-beat 
notes  with  the  rests  preceding  on  the 
down  beat.  The  latter  half  especially 
w'ill  need  much  drill  at  increasing 
speeds. 

3.  Combining  units  of  8ths  will 
now  come  logically  to  form  even 
measures  of  notes,  which  are  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  known  as  one-to-the- 
BEAT-RHYTHM  (in  4/4,  3/4,  Or  2/4). 
Further  combining  gives  the  practice  in 
dotted  quarter,  starting  first  with  the 
down-up-down  variety,  then  using  the 


up-down-up  inversion  figure.  CAU¬ 
TION:  Do  not  let  students  sluff  over 
the  beating  of  halves,  dotted  halves 
and  whole  notes.  Many  times  students 
become  faultless  on  difficult  patterns, 
only  to  be  careless  and  make  stupid 
errors  on  the  long  count  notes  or  rests. 

4.  We  now  have  played  tk'O-to- 
THE-BEAT,  and  ONE -TO-THE- BEAT. 
.NEXT  DO  FOUR-TO-THE-BEAT.  It  mi^ 

seem  that  triplets  and  6/8  time  work 
is  needed  now,  but  because  of  the 
change  in  beating  it  is  best  to  at  least 
get  the  foot  pattern  of  l6th  (2  down, 
2  up)  solid  with  the  foot  first.  The 
many  figures  possible  with  l6th  notes 
and  rests  make  this  a  big  job.  Careful 
analysis  by  beats  is  of  course  necessary. 
Go  thru  ail  possible  combinations  using 
just  I6ths  first,  before  combining  to 
form  the  dotted  8th  and  16th  pattern, 
or  other  mixtures  of  varied  notes  and 
rests. 

5.  In  beating  three-to-a-beat  we 
must  change  our  foot  motion  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  point  of  rest  at  the  top.  The 
beat  must  just  emphasize  the  down 
motion,  thinking  as  though  a  circle 
w-ere  being  described.  Definitely  do  not 
use  the  top  for  a  3rd  beat  of  the  three 
we’re  playing,  or  two  jerky  upward 
motions  for  notes  2  and  3.  TTiis  would 
destroy  the  verj-  essence  of  what  we’re 
trying  to  establish,  i.e.  an  absolutely 
solid  and  steady  dou  n-up-heat  of  the 
foot.  In  some  cases  it  helps  to  leave 
the  foot  at  rest  on  the  floor  throughout 
all  of  the  3  tones,  then  bring  it  up 
quickly  without  rigidity  to  make  the 
next  down-beat. 

6.  After  getting  the  three-to-a- 
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BEA  pattern  so  well  established  that 
you  an  go  through  all  these  multiples 
(1,2  3,  and  4  to-a-beat)  with  no  un- 
stea  mess  being  evident  in  passing 
froi.  2  to  3,  or  from  4  back  to  3,  it 
is  t  me  to  elaborate  the  problems  of 
}-tc  a-beat  playing.  This  leads  to  the 
use  now  of  the  8th  note  as  the  basic 
cou/it.  In  other  words  play  6/8  time 
in  (>  beats  per  measure.  Speed  it  up 
gradually  until  you  can  shift  over  to 
die  3-to-a-beat  pattern  which  gives  you 
the  reduced  form  of  6/8  two  beats 
per  measure,  this  has  been  probably 

THE  HARDEST  SINGLE  THING  TO  AC¬ 
COMPLISH  WITH  STUDENTS. 

7.  Approach  all  6/8,  3/8,  9/8,  and 
12/8  rhythm  with  this  same  plan, 
using  the  full  count  8th  note  first, 
then  moving  into  the  reduced  form 
with  the  3-to-a-beat  foot  pattern.  Note 
that  now  the  l6th  note  or  rest  is 
played  on  just  an  up  or  down  beat 
of  the  foot,  and  that  a  dotted  8th  is 
down- up-down,  or  up-down-up. 

8.  All  that  is  left  now  is  the  6-to-a- 
beat,  and  8-to-a-beat  multiples.  In  the 
former  two  plans  could  be  used,  either 
double  the  3-to-a-beat  pattern,  or  triple 
the  2-to-a-beat  (three  down,  three  up 
of  the  foot).  For  the  latter,  4  down 
and  4  up  gives  the  needed  pattern. 

Having  gone  through  the  process 
of  relating  all  rhythm  patterns  to  foot¬ 
beating  it  has  b^n  found  helpful  to 
also  make  a  classification  of  rhythm 
patterns  to  help  the  mental  part  of 
music  reading.  There  really  are  very 
few.  First  are  the  "multiples”  as  anal¬ 
yzed  previously.  While  all  others  are 
related,  yet  it  helps  to  break  them 
down  still  further.  So,  secondly,  con¬ 
sider  the  irregular  rhythms,  patterns 
where  one  note  is  longer  than  another 
in  successive  repetitions.  Here  we  must 
use  the  mathematical  term  proportion. 
The  smoothest,  or  evenest  (least 
abrupt)  proportion  is  that  of  2  to  1 
such  as  the  followed  by  the  8th 
in  the  6/8  pattern.  Next  comes  the 
3  to  1  proportion  of  single  dotted 
rhythm,  be  it  dotted  half  and 
dotted  and  8th,  dotted  8th  and 
16th  etc.  And  finally  the  most  abrupt 
or  uneven  type,  is  the  7  to  1  propor¬ 
tion  of  double  dotted  notes. 

The  third  classificaticm  might  be  the 
after-beat  of  syncopated  forms.  The 
simple  form  always  puts  the  rest  on 
the  downbeat.  The  sustained  syncopa¬ 
tion  is  much  harder  for  most  students, 
where  the  tone  is  held  thru  the  down 
beat.  In  the  case  of  l6th  notes  in 
4-to-the-beat  playing,  the  rhythm  might 
of  course  be  so  arranged  that  afterbeats 
could  fall  following  each  of  the  down 
and  up  beats  of  the  foot.  This  should 
be  practiced.  It  is  simply  having  tht 
16th  rest  fall  on  units  1  and  3  of 
the  four  l6ths  in  that  beat.  Often  it 


helps  to  say  "down-play,  up-play.” 

A  final  classification  would  be 
INVERSIONS  of  the  foregoing  irregular 
or  uneven  patterns  of  the  proportions 
2-1,  3-1,  and  7-1.  And  there  just  isn’t 
any  more  to  it.  When  a  student  can 
get  an  overview  of  rhythm  analyzed 
this  way,  then  establish  and  drill  his 
foot  work  to  fit  this  analysis,  he  can 
make  a  natural  feel  for  rhythm  serve 
him  much  better  than  before.  And  the 
one  who  is  shaky  rhythmically  will  be 
made  infinitely  more  solid  if  he  will 
get  that  foot  under  control,  then  put 
IT  BETWEEN  HIS  EARS. 

No/e:  The  author  has  used  "Ensemble 
Drill”  by  Raymond  Fussell, 
published  by  Schmidt,  more 
than  any  other  book  in  20  years 
of  teaching. 

Editor  s  Note  .  .  .  Comments  received 
from  directors  on  this  feature  article 
will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Address 
all  correspondence  to  Forrest  L.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Editor  and  Publisher,  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton 
Street,  foliet,  Illinois. 

The  End 


Keyboard  Experience  News 


By  Marion  S.  igbart 
Amartran  Mwtic  Cenf*r«nc« 
332  So.  Mithigon  Avo. 
CMcage  4,  IHInolt 


While  I  was  in  New  York  in  July 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  a 
program  at  Columbia  University  for 
piano  teachers  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Pace.  There 
were  opportunities  to  observe  teaching 
techniques  for  the  private  piano  studio 
as  well  as  demonstrations  for  teaching 
in  groups.  But  the  general  sessions 
dealt  a  great  deal  with  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  teaching;  the  trends  and 
objectives  in  our  teaching  children  to 
play  the  piano  in  terms  of  our  current 
sociological  outlook.  These  are  im¬ 
portant  considerations  for  the  old  idea 
of  merely  building  repertoire  is  not 
the  whole  purpose  of  learning  to  play; 
we  are  teaching  children  to  play  in¬ 
struments  so  that  it  can  be  an  important 
and  enjoyable  part  of  their  immediate 
life.  Most  children  enjoy  studying 
music  when  they  can  realize  it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  them  in  the  present  .  .  .  not  in 
some  nebulous  future. 

Many  of  the  piano  teachers  present 
at  this  workshop  heard  of  keyboard 
experience  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
made  even  more  vivid  to  them  by  the 
presentation  of  the  film  "Keyboard 


Experiences  in  Classroom  Music” 
which  was  made  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Naturally,  the  piano  teachers  were 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  keyboard 
experience  program  for  the  student 
who  is  exposed  to  it  is  basically  better 
prepared  to  seriously  study  any  instru¬ 
ment  he  chooses.  Many  of  the  piano 
teachers  attending  this  session  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  they  might  be  able 
to  introduce  the  program  to  teachers 
in  their  own  respective  communities. 

In  visiting  Boston  University  I 
found  a  broad  keyboard  program  in 
existence.  Not  only  were  classroom 
teachers  having  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  program  but  all  music 
majors  were  exposed  to  the  procedures 
and  values  of  the  program. 


ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  Lari  Holzhauer 
Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc. 
R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City 
Michigan 


The  new  director  of  Choral  and 
Instrumental  Music  for  the  Santa  Rosa 
New  Mexico  schools  —  including 
grades  and  High  School  —  is  Mr. 
Marion  Fabrizio,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Fabrizio  says,  "I  am 
still  interested  and  active  in  accordion 
instruction  and  am  interested  in  using 
the  accordion  in  the  public  schools.  I 
am  in  the  process  of  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  in  band  and  choral  work  at 
the  High  School  level  with  use  of  the 
accordion.” 

The  progressive  accordion  teachers 
of  San  Diego,  California  have  recently 
formed  an.  ATG  Chapter  and  have 
planned  a  series  of  monthly  programs 
which  will  be  both  educational  and 
entertaining.  Donald  Balestriere,  well 
known  young  artist-teacher,  was  elected 
president  and  another  well  kiKJwn 
teacher,  Charles  Bertolino,  was  elected 
vice-president. 

The  Bertolino-Ravino  Accordion 
School  of  San  Diego  recently  presented 
their  fifth  annual  recital  to  a  large 
audience.  Floats  from  their  school 
participated  in  two  big  events  in  San 
Diego  —  the  famous  Mother  Goose 
Parade  and  the  Toyland  Parade — both 
important  occasions  in  San  Diego. 

The  Janet  Accordion  School  of 
Spencer,  Iowa,  conducted  by  Janet 
Delahooke,  won  three  trophies  at  the 
"Heart  of  America  Festival”  in  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas.  This  was  the  second  con¬ 
test  ever  participated  in  by  her  school 

(Turn  to  page  46) 
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This  Problem 
of 

Judging 


By  Carroll  Copeland,  ASBDA 


Solo,  ensemble,  and  organizational 
auditions,  because  of  their  nature,  will 
always  be  difficult  to  judge.  Our  at¬ 
tempt  to  judge  according  to  musical 
standards  rather  than  on  a  competitive 
basis  seems  to  have  resulted  in  im¬ 
proved  standards  of  consistency,  but  it 
the  reactions  of  many  of  the  students, 
teachers,  and  parents  at  any  one  of  our 
audition  centers  are  indicative  of  feel¬ 
ings  towards  the  present  system  we  are 
surely  in  need  of  further  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  most  common  and  persistent 
complaints  seem  to  involve  the  lack 
of  consistency  in  ratings  from  year  to 
year  and  between  different  judges. 
There  is,  on  record,  a  range  of  from 
4%  to  over  50%  first  division  ratings 
given  at  the  same  contest  center  by 
different  judges.  Actually  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  could,  conceivably,  be  the  result  of 
sound  judging,  but  it  could  hardly  be 
called  consistent.  One  is  justified  in 
wondering  if  the  various  judges  are 
operating  with  a  common  goal  in  mind 
and  if  instructions  have  been  given 
that  would  aid  in  coordination  and  in 
the  promotion  of  consistency. 

Quite  often  the  student  is  left  in  a 
state  of  musical  frustration.  One  year 
he  has  a  lenient  judge  and  the  next 
year  a  critical  one  who  may  not  choose 
to  write  comments,  or  may  not  have 
time  to  do  so.  Because  of  this  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  students  and 
teachers  say  that  a  good  rating  depends 
not  only  on  how  well  the  music  is 


performed  but  also  on  who  the  judge 
happens  to  be. 

Every  judge  has  basic  ideas  about 
the  amount  of  weight  that  should  be 
given  to  the  various  phases  of  musical 
technique  which  he  wishes  to  follow. 
But  if  he  is  interested  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  administration  of  solo-ensemble 
administration  he  also  wants  to  follow 
the  customs  and  policies  of  the  contest 
organization  for  which  he  is  judging'. 
He  wants  to  fulfill  his  obligation  in  as 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  possible  and 
is  willing  to  cooperate  in  order  to 
promote  consistency. 

Our  contests  can  be  improved  in 
two  ways:  (1)  by » sending  the  ad¬ 
judicators,  at  least  one  week  before 
contest  time,  instructions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  contest.  The 
average  percentages  of  first,  seconds, 
thirds,  and  fourths  from  the  previous 
two  or  three  years  should  be  included 
and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is 
desirable  to  try  to  maintain  a  year  to 
year  consistency.  An  explanation  of  the 
various  classifications  should  also  be 
included.  No  judge  can  be  expected 
to  know  the  many  interpretations  of 
classifications  that  are  b«ng  used  by 
the  various  contest  associations.  (2) 
The  auditions  should  be  scheduled 
so  that  the  judge  will  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  make  out  a  complete  re¬ 
port  to  the  student.  The  student  has 
every  right  to  expect  this.  Nothing 
makes  a  student  and  his  teacher  more 
indignant  than  to  receive  a  comment 
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sheet  with  nothing  on  it  but  a  half- 
dozen  check  marks.  It  is  as  important 
for  him  to  be  told  what  he  is  doing 
that  is  correct  as  it  is  to  be  told  what 
he  is  doing  that  is  wrong.  Maybe  our 
contest  sheets  could  be  improved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  clearer  picture 
without  time-consuming  remarks  by 
the  judge. 

The  real  value  of  our  auditions 
comes  from  the  incentive  that  they 
offer  students.  Where  is  the  incentive 
if  rating  percentages  fluctuate  wildly 
between  judges  or  if  the  average  fluc¬ 
tuates  greatly  from  year  to  year?  Where 
is  the  incentive  if  the  student  receives 
no  comments  concerning  his  rating  or 
if  no  suggestions  are  given  as  to  how 
he  can  improve  faults  for  which  he 
may  have  been  penalized?  Regardic-ss 
of  how  poorly  a  student  may  play  it 
is  assum^  that  he  goes  to  the  contest 
with  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  a  first 
division  rating.  Any  student  who  is 
not  worthy  of  a  first  division  rating 
deserves  to  know  not  only  why  he 
isn’t  worth  a  first  but  also  some  com¬ 
ments  on  how  he  might  improve. 

If  values  are  to  be  realized  from 
this  form  of  contest  the  band  director 
must  also  assume  certain  responsibili¬ 
ties.  He  should  see  to  it  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  attempt  solos  or  en¬ 
sembles  that  are  beyond  their 
capabilities.  A  judge  is  often  placed 
in  the  predicament  of  judging  fine 
performers  who  are  attempting  music 
that  is  beyond  the  range  of  their 
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t  abilis'-  Should  the  student  be  judged 
[  on  the  way  he  actiiaily  plays  the 
I  DUirii  er  or  on  what  he  seems  to  be 
apa!  le  of  doing  with  an  easier  num¬ 
ber?  ludges  usually  feel  that  they  must 
judge  a  student  on  what  they  actually 
see  and  hear  him  do.  The  music  should 
be  challenging  but  not  impossible.  Too 
often  band  directors  do  not  screen  out 
those  students  who  have  failed  to  prac¬ 
tice  their  music  sufficiently.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  these  students  profit  from  a 
contest  anyway,  and  the  administration 
of  the  contest  would  be  much  easier 
if  they  did  not  enter. 

Let  us  try  to  make  a  worthwhile  ex¬ 
perience  for  our  students  by  assisting 
the  adjudicators  more  in  the  future. 

?  Be  sure  that  they  have  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  they  need  in  order  to  do  a 
!  diplomatic  and  intelligent  job  of 

(judging.  Let's  give  more  attention  to 
the  accompaniments.  Sometimes  the 
accompaniment  is  so  poorly  played 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  the 
soloist  fairly.  We  must  see  that  pianos 
that  are  used  at  contest  centers  are 
f  pitched  at  A-440.  Students  who  have 
to  tune  down  to  a  piano  just  don’t 
J  have  a  fair  chance.  And  finally,  let's 
schedule  the  events  so  that  the  judges 
can  give  each  student  a  fair  and  com¬ 
plete  criticism. 

About  The  Author 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Ind. 
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3  years,  director  Indiana  State  National 
Guard,  C.W.O. 

Public  School  Band  Director  for  15 
j  years,  past  5  years  at  Franklin,  Ind. 
Se^cd  on  staff  at  Summer  Band  Cli¬ 
nics  and  Camps  at  Western  State 
i  College,  Purdue  University,  and  Ball 

j  State  Teachers  College. 

I  Have  had  marching  bands  in  the  first 
four  prize  winners  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fair  Marching  Contest  on  six 
f  occasions.  (Franklin  H.  S.  Marching 

Band  has  placed  2nd  for  the  past 
2  years.) 

;  Franklin  Concert  Band  has  placed  in 
‘  first  division  for  past  three  years  in 

[  annual  band,  orchestra,  and  choral 

6  contest. 


New  Manual 

(Conltnued  from  page  6) 

of  instruction  books. 

The  Ludwig  Drum  and  Bugle  Man¬ 
ual  is  available  through  your  local 
dealer  or  may  be  secured  by  writing — 
Ludwig  Drum  Company,  1728  N. 
Damen  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  Illinois.  A 
mention  of  the  SM  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 


KNOXVILLE,  ILLINOIS  POINTS  THE  WAY 


In  Knoxville,  Illinois,  education  for  strings  starts  in  the  seventh  grade.  Shown  above  is 
the  oble  and  willing  Orchestra  I  group. 


Are  youngsters  in  the  seventh  grade 
really  ready  for  an  orchestra  program? 
One  small  Illinois  community  seems  to 
think  they  are,  according  to  word  re¬ 
cently  received  from  the  MENC  string 
committee.  Out  of  a  seventh  grade  class 
of  107,  almost  half,  or  50  students  to 
be  exact,  are  beginners  in  the  one 
school’s  band  and  orchestra  program. 
Such  is  the  result  of  a  unique  plan 
which  is  now  going  into  its  fourth 
year  in  the  Knoxville  Junior-Senior 
High  School.  The  music  program, 
under  the  direction  of  energetic  Don 
Zimmerman,  has  16  students  in  this 
year’s  seventh  grade  class  working  on 
the  fundamentals  of  violin,  viola,  bass 
and  other  stringed  instruments.  I^e  re¬ 
maining  34  students  are  drilling  with 
the  beginning  band. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  Knoxville  program  has  been  so 
successful.  For  one  thing,  the  high 
school  plant  is  a  new  one  with  a  large 
music  room  and  other  practice  facilities 
for  easy  rehearsals.  The  school  board 
appropriated  funds  for  a  number  of  the 
costlier  string  and  brass  instruments 
which  students  use  free  of  charge. 
Members  of  the  PTA  and  parents  of 
the  young  musicians  are  backing  the 
program  wholdieartedly.  The  orchestra 
has  several  fund  raising  projects  under 
way  for  the  purchase  of  new  uniforms. 
Additionally,  the  University  of  Illinois 
Extension  Service  sends  a  School  of 
Music  faculty  member  every  month  to 
Knoxville  to  work  with  the  string 
group.  Much  credit  for  Knoxville’s 
enthusiasm  can  be  traced  to  the  direc¬ 
tor,  Don  Zimmerman,  who  directs  the 
high  school  band,  the  a  cappella  choir. 


and  the  beginning  and  intermediate 
bands  and  orchestra.  Needless  to  say, 
Zimmerman’s  schedule  is  a  grinding 
one. 

Knoxville’s  musical  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  got  under  way  in  1953  with  the 
offering  of  orchestra.  The  band  and 
choral  classes  were  already  attracting  a 
substantial  number  of  students.  Don 
Zimmerman  undertook  an  extensive 
recruiting  campaign  which  included 
visits  to  all  the  seventh  grade  class¬ 
rooms,  individual  student  conferences, 
meetings  with  parents  and  calling  on 
seventh  graders  in  their  homes.  Results 
were  certainly  gratifying — 50  enroll¬ 
ments  out  of  a  class  of  107. 

Although  Zimmerman  is  not  a  string 
player,  he  counted  on  aid  from  the 
Music  Ext^sion  Department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Similar  service 
is  available  in  several  states  and  has 
proved  quite  helpful  to  those  interested 
in  starting  a  string  orchestra.  Basic 
texts  used  for  Knoxville’s  program 
were  the  Waller  String  Method  and 
Waller  Vibrator  Method. 

For  the  coming  year,  Don  Zimmer¬ 
man  has  accepted  the  position  of  Or¬ 
chestra  Director  at  West  High  School 
in  Rockford,  Ill.  His  successor  at 
Knoxville  is  a  gentleman  named  Jean 
Whicker.  Although  Don  was  a  band 
major  in  college,  he  decided  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  orchestra  after  only 
three  short  years  with  the  strings. 

Some  of  the  major  obstacles  con¬ 
fronting  an  expanding  music  program 
in  a  small  school  system  are  class  sched¬ 
uling,  closely  followed  by  available 
teacher  time.  In  addition,  there  is 
(Turn  to  page  51) 
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Henry  Fillmore  -  1879  -  1956 

"Uncle”  Henry  Fillmore,  beloved  by  millions  of  young  and  old  bandsmen  the  world 
over,  passed  on  to  a  greater  life  on  the  evening  of  December  7, 19^6.  On  the  morning 
of  December  8th,  three  thousand  school  and  college  band  directors  stood  with  bowed 
heads  as  the  Joliet  Township  High  School  Band  played  his  last  known  composition, 
"The  President's  March”  followed  by  a  muffled  roll  of  drums  and  the  sounding  of 
taps.  It  was  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  which  he  loved  so  well.  Let  us  not 
think  of  Uncle  Henry  as  being  dead.  He  is  now  and  always  will  be  with  us  on  the 
thousands  of  podiums  as  millions  of  young  musicians  continue  to  create  musical 
pictures  on  the  canvas  of  sound  .  .  .  and  now  they  are  three. 
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ABA  Convention  Plans 

Nearing  Completion 


Planning  for  the  1957  Convention 
of  the  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  is  progressing  nicely. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  1957 
convention  will  be  the  following:  Four 
bands,  to  appear  (two  to  a  concert) 
and  these  bands  are  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Band,  the  U.S.  Field  Forces  Band,  the 
Penn  State  Blue  Band  and  the  Car¬ 
negie  Tech  Kiltie  Band  and  Bagpipe 


G«orga  Reynolds  (1)  19S7  ABA  Conven¬ 
tion  Host,  ond  director  of  the  famed 
Kiltie  Bond  of  Carnegie  Tech  choti  with 
It.  Commander  McDonald,  Head  U.  S. 
Noxral  School  of  Music,  and  Major  Chet 
Whiting,  Director  U.  S.  Army  Field  Serv¬ 
ice  Band  at  last  year's  conventian. 

Band.  Soloists  will  be  Leonard  Smith 
and  A1  Galladoro  as  a  starter.  The  con¬ 
cert  halls  are  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall 
(a  replica  of  the  one  in  New  York 
with  wonderful  acoustical  conditions) 
and  the  Syria  Mosque  (which  is  the 
home  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony). 

A  trip  through  the  H.  J.  Heinz 

Elant,  a  trip  through  the  Cathedral  of 
earning  (with  each  classroom  done  in 
the  materials  of  a  particular  nation  by 
that  nation’s  leading  craftsmen).  These 
nationality  rooms  are  really  something 
to  see.  A  trip  through  a  steel  mill  is 
planned.  The  theatre  division  of  our 
school  of  Fine  Arts  will  offer  you  a 
Shakespearian  drama.  We  are  very 
proud  of  this  group  and  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  leading  drama  schools 
in  the  country.  Paul  Yoder  and  Lynn 
Sams  have  agreed  to  split  the  toast¬ 
master  chores  of  the  annual  banquet 
to  be  held  in  the  Webster  Hall  Hotel 


(convention  headquarters),  and  assure 
the  writer  that  very  little  will  be  held 
sacred  on  this  occasion ! 

The  convention  will  be  in  the  Oak¬ 
land  district  with  the  hotel  and  the 
concert  halls  all  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is  fifteen  minutes  downtova, 
for  shoppers.  The  only  smoke  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  be  that  created  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  itself. 

A  deliberate  attempt  is  being  made 
to  Ic-ave  some  free  time  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives  to  enjoy  many 
sights  of  interest,  enjoy  visiting  with 
fellow  members  and  meet  new  friends 
at  the  buffet  to  be  given  opening  night 
March  6th  by  the  In-and-about  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Music  Educators  Club. 


V.  S»  Naval  School  Of 
Music  Sets  February  1~2 
For  Annual  Clinic  Dates 


The  U.  S.  Naval  School  of  Music 
is  again  presenting  the  annual  All 
Eastern  Band  and  Instrumental  Clinic 
on  these  dates  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
ceiving  Station  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Features  planned  include  .  .  .  read¬ 
ings  of  the  latest  band  music  by  the 
renowned  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Band 
and  Naval  School  of  Music  Faculty 
Band  .  .  .  Marching  Band  Clinic  .  .  . 
a  concert  by  the  world-famed  United 
States  Navy  Band  .  .  .  seminar  and 
presentation  of  concert  band  rehearsal 
techniques  .  .  .  Brass  Clinics  .  .  .  dis¬ 
cussions  and  demonstrations  concern¬ 
ing  the  marching  band  and  many  other 
sessions  designed  to  aid  instrumental 
music  educators  everywhere. 


Tri-State  Brochure 

To  Be  Distributed 


A  beautiful  25th  Anniversary  Enid, 
Oklahoma  Tri-State  Music  Festival 
brochure  will  soon  be  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution,  according  to  Dr.  Milburn  C. 
Carey,  Festival  Manager,  and  Director 
of  Bands,  Phillips  University,  Enid, 
Oklahoma.  Any  band,  orchestra,  or 
choral  director  in  the  United  States 
may  write  in  for  this  excellent  publica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  all  of  the  competitive 
events  which  include,  concert,  march¬ 
ing,  solo,  and  ensemble  contests  for 
all  of  the  various  classifications.  It 


More  are  four  celebrities  who  played  an 
important  part  in  last  year's  Tri-State 
bidding  each  other  farewell.  They  are, 
left  to  right,  Al  Reed,  New  York  com¬ 
poser;  Don  McCothren,  guest  soloist, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Earl  Irons,  and 
Col.  Earl  Irons  a  favorite  judge  from 
Texas.  His  record  is  24  years  out  of  24. 

pictures  and  gives  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  all  of  the  nationally  famous 
judges. 

This  greatest  of  all  competitive  mu¬ 
sic  festivals  in  the  world  (more  than 
10,000  are  expected  to  compete  this 
year),  is  open  to  any  high,  junior  high, 
or  elementary  school,  or  individual 
soloist  in  America.  For  a  copy  of  the 
brochure,  or  for  further  information, 
write  to  Dr.  Milburn  C.  Carey,  Festival 
Manager,  University  Station,  Enid, 
Oklahoma. 


North  East  Iowa  Has 

Busy  Schedule  Planned 


On  Saturday,  Tan.  19,  1957,  the 
Annual  WaMac  Conference  will  hold 
its  session  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  starting 
at  9:30  A.M.  A  rehearsal  of  the  massed 
and  picked  bands  will  run  simultane¬ 
ously  with  Mr.  Roy  Schwab,  A.S.B.- 
D.A.,  of  Springville,  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Leo  Grether,  A.S.B.D.A.,  of  Elgin, 
Iowa,  as  directors.  A  continuation  of 
the  rehearsals  will  start  at  2:00  P.M. 
The  picked  band  of  72  players  will 
play:  "Burst  of  Flame,’’  "Amparito 
Roca,’’  Saint-Saens  Symphony  in  E[) — 
Finale,’’  "Conversation,”  Buglers  Hol¬ 
iday,”  and  "Dedication.” 

The  massed  bands  will  play  "On 
'The  Mall,”  "Land  of  Plenty,”  ’’Drift- 
wood,”  "Athenian  Festival,”  "Eldor- 

(Turn  to  page  50) 
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ASBDA’S  CONTINUING  PROGRAM  WILL  IMPROVE  BANDS 


By  Arthur  H.  Brandunburg 
Prasidant  of  ASBDA 
1128  Coolidga  Rood 
Elizabath,  Naw  Jarsay 


As  mentioned  on  the  A.S.B.D.A. 
page  of  the  November  issue  of  the 
School  Musician,  at  the  Boulder  Con¬ 
vention  it  was  decided  that  the  former 
"Course  of  Study  Committee”  be  there¬ 
after  known  as  the  Committee  for  the 
"Continuing  Program  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  School  Bands”  since  the  for¬ 
mer  designation  obviously  did  not 
cover  the  w'ide  scope  of  activities  in 
w’hich  this  committee  is  currently 
engaged. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  published 
in  the  School  Musician,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  more  or  less  frenzied  activities 
of  football  season  will  have  bc'en  long 
past  for  most  of  the  A.S.B.D.A.  mem¬ 
bers  and  that  they  can  take  an  active- 
part  in  making  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  a  success.  It  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sized  too  strongly  that  the  work  of 
the  various  sub-committees  w'ill  be  of 
doubtful  value  without  the  active  re¬ 
sponse  and  cooperation  of  our 
A.S.B.D.A.  membership. 

As  a  starting  point,  may  I  suggest 
that  each  of  our  members  read  care¬ 
fully  the  A.S.B.D.A.  pages  in  the  Sep¬ 


tember,  October  and  November  issues 
of  the  School  Musician  to  refresh  your 
memories  and  to  acquire  the  necessary 
background  of  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  so  ably  presented  by  your 
A.S.B.D.A.  editor,  Arthur  Branden¬ 
burg. 

In  November,  each  member  should 
receive  a  questionnaire  from  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Study 
of  Instrumental  Methods,  Arthur 
Brandenburg  of  New'  Jersey.  This  sur¬ 
vey  is  explained  in  some  detail  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  School  Musi¬ 
cian. 

In  January,  the  membership  will 
receive  a  questionnaire  from  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Survey  of  Solo  and  Ensem¬ 
ble  Material,  Robert  Dean  of  Iowa. 

It  is  important  to  restate  that  both 
of  the  above  questionnaires  will  deal 
with  materials  on  the  Elementary  and 
Intermediate  levels  as  well  as  the  High 
School  level.  Particularly  in  the  Solo 
and  Ensemble  field  we  are  all  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  perpetual  problem  of 
obtaining  worthwhile  material  on  the 
beginning  and  intermediate  stages  of 
advancement.  This  phase  of  the  survey 
should  be  emphasized. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  a 
good  rt*sponse  to  both  of  the  above 
surveys  w'ill  result  in  the  most  practical 


and  comprehensive  compilation  of  ina-  !i 
terials  yet  devised  from  the  standpoint 
of  musical  and  educational  worth  since  [ 
the  data  compiled  will  be  from  the  i 
representative  school  band  men  of  the 
nation.  The  fact  that  the  two  com- 
mittc-es  mentioned  above  have  priority  i 
in  their  mailings  does  not  mean  that  [ 

the  other  committees  are  or  should  t 

be  static  in  their  activities  in  the  mc-an- 
time.  To  recapitulate,  the  other  existing 
committee's  are  herewith  listed: 

1 —  Instrumental  Music  Budgets  Com¬ 

mittee — Chairman,  P.  H.  Riggs, 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota 

2 —  Physical  Equipment  Committee — 

Chairman,  Warren  Felts,  Aurora, 
Illinois 

3 —  Audio-Visual  Committee  —  Chair¬ 

man,  Arnold  W.  Berndt,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Michigan 

4 —  Committee  for  the  Scheduling  of 

Instrumental  Music  Classes — 
Chairman,  Walter  Sells,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio 

5 —  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Instru¬ 

mental  /Music  Methods — Chair¬ 
man,  Arthur  Brandenburg,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  K.  j. 

6 —  Committee  for  the  Surrey  of  Solo 

and  Ensemble  Material — Chair¬ 
man,  Robert  Dean,  Spencer, 
Iowa 
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ASBDA  BAND  OF  THE  MONTH  .  .  .  Hart  it  tha  axcallant  concart  bond  of  tha  Limo  Sanior  High  School,  Limo,  Ohio.  Tha  bond  hot  won  fourtaan 
contacutiva  "l-Divition"  rotingt  in  ttola  compatilion  undar  tha  diraction  of  ASBDA  Mambar,  Horold  A.  Clork.  Mr.  Harbart  A.  Murphy,  o  mambar 

of  ASBDA,  ottitft  Mr.  Clork  ond  conduett  tha  orchattro. 
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7 —  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Ex¬ 

change  Concerts  and  Tours  — 
Chairman,  Lynn  Huffman,  Ben- 
sonville,  Illinois 

8-  -Committee  for  the  Study  of  Drop- 

Outs  in  School  Bands — Chair¬ 
man,  Herbert  Rehfeldt,  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin 

The  first  four  committees  listed 
above  have  compiled  reports  which 
have  proven  to  be  of  extreme  value  to 
many  of  our  members.  Any  new 
A.S.B.D.A.  member  who  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  these  reports  should  write  to  the 
respective  chairmen  for  a  copy  of  the 
reports,  which  will  be  found  to  have  a 
very  useful  application  to  their  work  in 
conferences  and  negotiations  with  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

The  organization  of  two  other  com¬ 
mittees  are  being  considered.  One 
would  deal  with  the  marching  band 
and  football  half-time  show  band.  The 
other  would  be  concerned  with  manu¬ 
script  music  for  the  concert  band  with 
particular  emphasis  on  compositions  or 
transcriptions  by  A.S.B.D.A.  members. 

Will  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
one  or  both  of  these  committees  please 
write  to  me  expressing  your  ideas  as 
to  the  function  and  activities  of  the 
particular  committee  in  which  you  are 
interested.’ 

In  summary,  concerning  the  work  ot 
the  C.P.I.S.B.  Committee  each  member 
of  the  Association  should  consider  him¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  committee — as 
indeed  he  is,  if  this  work  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  successfully.  Let  us  assume  at 
the  outset  that  you  are  very  busy  and 
that  an  adeejuate  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  you  are  to  fill  out  will  re¬ 
quire  both  time  and  some  careful  re¬ 
search.  Of  course,  you  are  busy.  You 
would  not  be  succc-ssful  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  please  take  the  time  to 
do  the  job.  Remember  it  is  for  you,  not 
for  the  chairman  who  mails  you  the 

Questionnaire  that  this  work  is  being 
one.  We  are  all  busy,  particularly  the 
chairmen !  Please  don’t  let  them  down. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  C.  Harris,  General  Chairman 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

Sincere  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the  American  School  Band 
Directors’  Association  from  your  new  officers,  and  members  of  the  executive  board. 
The  professional  leadership,  genuine  fellowship,  and  willingness  to  work  toward 
the  broad  program  of  improving  school  bands,  all  evident  at  the  Boulder  Conven¬ 
tion,  auger  well  for  our  organization  to  reach  new  goals  this  coming  year. 

The  leaders  who  founded  the  ASBDA  and  all  past  officers  and  past  members 
of  the  executive  board  deserve  our  very  earnest  gratitude  for  having  built  and 
navigated  our  "ship  of  state”  to  a  very  promising  position  of  influence  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles.  Many  hands  have  assisted  and  have  brought  some  new  light  on 
vexing  problems  pertaining  to  our  profession,  and  with  continued  effort  on  these 
and  with  attacks  on  new  ones,  great  strides  toward  the  betterment  of  school  bands 
in  each  state  are  in  the  offing. 

The  present  active  membership  of  the  American  School  Band  Directors'  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  reached  a  new  high,  nearly  four  hundred  with  forty-one  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  represented.  The  associate  members  which  include  author¬ 
ized  personnel  from  music  publishing  houses,  music  industries  and  allied  fields, 
constitute  a  very  sizable  supporting  group,  which  is  tied  to  the  ASBDA  organi¬ 
zation  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance.  With  both  groups  working  together,  there 
is  potential  strength  in  this  organization  to  take  the  leadership  in  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  movement  to  improve  instrumental  instruction  in  public  schools. 

According  to  plan,  every  active  member  of  the  ASBDA  now  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  "Continuing  and  Comprehensive  Program  for  the  Improvement  of 
School  Bands  Committee.”  Each  man  is  called  upon  to  give  whole-hearted  support 
to  the  current  surveys  that  are  in  progress.  Your  best  professional  thought  and 
prompt  answer,  to  each  questionnaire  in  turn,  is  urgently  necessary.  Dale  C. 
Harris,  our  Past-President,  who  heads  this  broad  study,  and  all  Sub-Committee 
chairmen  will  welcome  volunteers  to  assist  in  completing  certain  aspects  of  this 
vital  research. 

The  new  directory,  which  should  have  reached  you  by  mail,  is  intended  to 
facilitate  communication  among  active  and  associate  members  of  our  organization. 
Consult  it  often,  and  get  acquainted  with  outstanding  band  leaders  in  our  several 
states,  and  patronize  those  firms  which  help  to  support  our  organization. 

Many  active  members  have  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  they  are  setting  up 
savings  accounts  note  to  guarantee  their  attendance  at  the  next  ASBDA  convention 
to  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  the  latter  part  of  December  7957.  This  is  a 
splendid  idea.  Too,  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  strong  enough  from  the  active 
members  to  warrant  setting  up  an  interesting  program  for  the  tvives  and  ladies 
who  would  like  to  come,  kindly  make  your  requests  known  to  Everett  Lee  Roberts, 
Convention  Chairman,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Suggestions  from  our  membership  on  phases  that  should  receive  special  emphasis 
on  the  next  convention  program  will  be  gratefully  received  by  your  president.  Why 
not  take  a  moment  now  to  jot  down  your  thoughts  on  this  matter? 

One  does  not  assume  the  leadership  of  this  fine  group  of  school  band  directors 
without  a  distinct  feeling  of  humility  and  wonder  whether  one  has  the  fitness  to 
meet  such  a  challenge.  Being  selected  by  you  is  a  very  great  honor  indeed,  and 
I  shall  serve  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  May  we  now.  with  teamwork  on  the 
part  of  all.  a  strong  devotion  to  the  tasks  ahead,  move  forward  confidently  to 
another  important  year  of  advancement. 

Yours  in  service, 

Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
President 


CPISB  —  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Committee 

During  the  fourth  week  of  January, 
1957,  each  member  of  the  ASBDA 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  another 
important  national  survey,  this  one 
dealing  with  the  solo  and  ensemble  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Continuing  Program  for 
the  Improvement  of  School  Bands.  The 
survey  will  emphasize  only  materials 
successfully  used  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  ASBDA  personnel  in  teach¬ 
ing  their  major  and  minor  instruments. 

In  the  solo  section,  four  selections 
are  to  be  listed  in  each  of  the  follow- 
(Turn  to  page  53) 
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Natra  Oama,  Indiaa* 

NCSA  States  The  Positive  Side 

of  the  Catholic  Band  Issue 

The  National  Catholic  Bandmasters’ 
Association  has  justifiably  stated  many 
times  that  weaknesses  abound  in  the 
parochial  system  of  band  instruction. 
In  past  NCBA  pages  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  ways  and  means  to  overcome 
and  to  approach  the  many  obstacles 
that  stifle  rapid  progress  in  our  unique 
Catholic  system  of  location. 

This  issue,  however,  will  be  dev'Oted 
to  one  of  the  many  wonderful  com¬ 
munities  of  religious  whose  total  char¬ 
acter  make  up  the  spirit  of  religious 
and  layman  that  is  the  NCBA. 

Since  its  inception  in  1952,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Bandmasters’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  received  active  support  from 
the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  both  in  the  formation 
of  this  dynamic  organization’s  pro¬ 
gram,  and  in  the  promotion  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  purposes  for  w'hich  this 
program  exists.  From  the  beginning 
the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross,  a  religious 
community  of  men  devoted  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  have  assisted  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  in  the  realization  of  an 
end  for  which  they  have  long  seen  a 
real  need  and  value,  the  establishing 
of  an  active  Catholic  music  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  primarily  and  solely  to 
the  needs  of  the  Catholic  band  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Catholic  band  director. 

The  Brothers  and  Priests  of  Holy 
Cross  have  for  over  a  century  been 
recognized  as  outstanding  educators  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  taking  their 
place  proudly  in  the  ranks  of  Catholic 
educators  numbering  thousands  of  de¬ 
voted  priests,  brothers,  sisters,  and  lay¬ 
men.  They  have  been  an  active  force 
in  the  field  of  education,  weighing 
prudently  new  pedagogical  innova¬ 
tions,  absorbing,  applying,  and  perfect¬ 
ing  that  which  was  of  value,  and  dis¬ 
carding  the  remainder.  In  this  light 
and  tradition  they  have  viewed  music 
education  in  the  secondary  school  pro¬ 


gram.  As  an  educational  process  it  has 
been  evaluated  favorably  in  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  spiritual  and  moral 
growth  of  the  child;  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  evaluation,  it  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  school  curriculum  in  varying 
degrees. 

But,  the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross 
have  not  been  alone  in  this  critical 
but  favorable  support  of  music  educa¬ 
tion.  Other  communities  of  religious, 
along  with  diocesan  institutions  and 
various  Catholic  educational  confer¬ 
ences  and  associations  have  followed 
suit.  However,  w-e  feel  that  the  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Holy  Cross  have  promoted  and 
implemented  secondary  school  music 
programs  to  such  an  appreciable  de¬ 
gree  that  their  activities  in  this  field 
are  worthy  of  mention  and  make  their 
asscxriation  with  the  National  Catholic 
Bandmasters’  Association  particularly 
noteworthy. 

The  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  staff  or 
assist  in  forty-four  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  East 
Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Rome.  Of  their 
nineteen  high  schools  in  this  country- 
sixteen  have  full  scale  band  programs 
in  operation.  These  band  programs  arc- 
incorporated  into  the  curriculum  on 
school  time  with  full  or  partial  credit 
allowed.  In  enrollment  these  band  pro¬ 
grams  represent  approximately  1100 
students. 

•  The  value  this  progressive  music 
minded  community  places  on  band 
music  in  her  school’s  curriculums  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  and  em¬ 
phasized,  I  believe,  than  in  the  atten¬ 
tion  she  has  given  to  the  training  of 
her  men  to  fill  the  positions  she  offers 
in  music  education.  Of  the  sixteen 
band  programs  mentioned,  fourteen 
are  under  the  complete  direction  of  a 
Brother  band  director.  These  men  have 
what  might  be  termed  an  enviable  edu¬ 
cational  background  for  their  posi¬ 
tions  as  band  directors  in  the  light  of 
the  norm  generally  existing  in  Catho¬ 
lic  schools.  Seven  of  these  Brothers 
are  music  majors  holding  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degrees;  three  hold  Master’s  de¬ 
grees  in  Music  Education;  three  hold 
groups  of  over  twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  music;  and,  two  have  received 
additional  specialized  training  at  the 
Fred  Waring  Summer  Clinic  and  Im¬ 
maculate  Heart  College  of  Hollywood. 


California.  It  is  also  worthy  of  men-  I 
tion  that  four  aspiring  young  Broiner  I 
band  directors  are  receiving  in-service 
training  under  experienced  hands  as 
assistant  band  directors  in  the  Brother's 
schools. 

But  the  professional  training  of  the 
Brother  does  not  end  with  academic 
study  alone.  The  Brother  of  Holy 
Cross,  in  addition  to  supplying  the 
educational  background  so  necessary 
to  the  successful  implementing  of  a 
music  program,  also  sponsor  and  staff 
a  summer  music  camp  in  Qeveland, 
Ohio,  where  a  number  of  her  band 
directors  gather  each  year  to  share  their 
valuable  experience  and  ideas  in  a 
practical  workshop  where  better  band  I 
directing  is  bred.  The  Brothers  are 
also  encouraged  to  attend  national  and 
local  clinics  and  to  participate  as  mem¬ 
bers  in  national  music  organizations, 
both  Catholic  and  non-sectarian.  Inter¬ 
community  clinics  and  conferences  on 
problems  confronting  the  brothers  as 
religious  band  directors  are  also  spon¬ 
sor^  by  the  Brother’s  community-.  It 
is  this  interest  in  the  training  of  her 
men  and  the  results  that  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  outstanding  Catholic  high 
school  bands,  that,  we  feel,  marks  the 
Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  as  dynamic 
leaders  in  the  field  of  Catholic  music 
education.  Few  communities  can  boast 
this  progressive  policy  in  music  edu¬ 
cation. 

Bands  from  the  high  schools  of  the 
Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  have  made  an 
impressive  mark  and  name  for  them¬ 
selves  in  competition  with  the  high 
school  bands  of  the  country.  First  di¬ 
vision  awards  have  been  made  to  the 
Reitz  Memorial  High  School  band  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  in  state  concert 
and  marching  competition.  Superior 
ratings  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Holy  Cross  High  School  band  of  New 
Orleans,  in  Louisiana  state  competi¬ 
tion.  TTie  St.  Edwards  High  School 
band  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  has  taken 
first  place  marching  awards  for  the 
past  two  consecutive  years  locally,  and 
was  judged  "excellent”  in  concert  con¬ 
test  in  their  class  at  the  1956  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival.  Another  Holy- 
Cross  band  of  Notre  Dame  High 
School,  Sherman  Oaks,  California,  was 
judged  "most  improved  band  of  1954" 
at  the  Western  Band  Review  on  the 
west  coast.  These  and  numerous  other 
individual,  local,  and  state  honors  at¬ 
test  to  the  success  and  progress  of  the 
band  programs  in  the  schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross. 

But,  should  we  paint  an  overly 
bright  and  seemingly  self-complacent 
picture  of  the  Brother’s  band  pro¬ 
grams,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  still  facing  band  directors  in 
schools  operated  by  the  Brothers  of 
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Holy  Cross.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
are  problems  that  concern  not  only  the 
Brothers  and  generally  speaking  all 
band  directors;  but,  in  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  sense,  the  National  Catholic 
Bar  Imasters’  Association  as  a  group. 

Ihe  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross  are 
blessed  in  the  sense  that  band  pro¬ 
grams  have  r<»ted  themselves  in  the 
curriculum  of  their  schools,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  implemented 
and  the  value  placed  upon  them  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Time  and  empha¬ 
sis  seem  to  be  the  major  hurdles  to 
overcome  in  intrcxlucing  successful 
band  and  choral  programs  in  the  schcxil 
curriculum.  The  Brothers  of  Holy 
Cross,  in  most  instances,  have  seen 
the  academic  relationship  and  value  of 
a  music  program  and  have,  in  turn, 
allowed  partial  credit  for  participation 
in  this  class  activity,  incorporating  it 
into  the  daily  schedule  of  classes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  time  allotted  this  activity  is 
seldom  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  upon  this  organization  and  its 
director.  The  Brother  band  director 
is  first  a  religious,  secondly  a  teacher 
of  Latin,  English,  or  Math,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  then,  finally,  a  band  di¬ 
rector.  Furthermore,  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  is  placed  on  the  need  for  feeder 
groups,  so  important  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  truly  fine  bands.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  band  is  expected  to  be  a  serv¬ 
ice  organization  on  call  for  every  CKca- 
sion  with  little  consideration  for  the 
valued  time  necessary  for  proper  prep¬ 
aration.  Finally,  if  and  when  one  bas 
successfully  overcome  these  seemingly 
insurmountable  difficulties,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  bandmaster  finds  himself  face-to- 
face  with  two  more  ec^ually  perplexing 
problems,  that  of  financing  a  band  pro¬ 
gram  and  of  securing  proper  educa¬ 
tional  training,  which,  like  the  first, 
are  equally  shared  as  problems  by  the 
administrators  of  his  school. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  the  solving 
of  the  problems  of  the  Catholic  band 
program,  that  the  Brothers  of  Holy 
Cross,  have,  in  part,  allied  themselves 
to  the  National  Catholic  Bandmasters’ 
Association.  Recognizing  in  this  group 
a  dominant  organization  designed  to 
assist  the  Catholic  band  in  its  very 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  Catholic 
band  director  ever  seeking  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  high  ideals,  the  Brothers 
have  assisted  the  National  Catholic 
Bandmasters’  Association  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  its  program,  and  the  activa¬ 
tion  of  that  program  by  their  partici¬ 
pation  and  encouraging  support.  The 
Brothers  aided  in  the  drafting  of  this 
organization’s  constitution,  enrolled  as 
charter  members  in  this  association, 
and  served  in  various  capacities  on 
committees,  lending  their  experience, 
coupled  with  that  of  other  outstanding 


religious  and  laymen  in  the  field  of 
music  education,  in  the  launching  of 
the  National  Catholic  Bandmasters' 
program. 

They  have  participated,  through  the 
generous  support  and  permission  of 
their  provincial  administration,  in  the 
National  Catholic  Bandmasters’  Sum¬ 
mer  Band  Camp  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  serving  as  instructors  and 
as  administrators.  They  have  faithfully 
lent  their  interested  support  to  this 
organization  seeing  in  it  a  positive 
means  of  bettering  Catholic  band  mu¬ 
sic  and  Catholic  bands  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

This  then  concludes  our  survey  of 
the  role  of  the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross 
in  the  building  of  better  Catholic 
bands,  and  of  their  support  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  National  Catholic 
Bandmasters’  Association.  The  Broth¬ 
ers  and  the  NCBA  will  continue  to 
progress  steadily  in  their  efforts  toward 
this  end.  It  is  hoped  that  their  pro¬ 
gressive,  dynamic  attitude,  coupled 
with  the  persistent  resolve  of  the 
NCBA  will  become  infectious  among 
Catholic  band  directors  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  among  Catho- 


"The  song  is  ended,  but  the  melody 
lingers  on.”  Those  lines  from  a  song 
popular  many  years  ago  have  perhaps 
been  long  since  forgotten  by  all  but  a 
very  few.  And  yet  how’  aptly  they  fit 
the  big  musical  event  held  last  De¬ 
cember  5,  6,  7  and  8  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  in  Chicago!  Once  again  the 
time  has  come  and  gone  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  and  yet  "the  melody  Log¬ 
gers  on.” 

"This  was  the  "Tenth  Anniversary” 
of  the  Mid-West  Band  Clinics  and,  as 
always,  it  proved  to  be  a  grand  and 
glorious  event.  The  opening  concert 
on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  United 
States  Army  Field  Band  of  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  conducted  by  Major  Chester 
E.  Whiting,  held  the  capacity  audience 
of  the  Grand  Ballroom  spellbound. 
Immediately  following  this  brilliant 
concert,  a  delightful  "Let’s  Get  Ac¬ 
quainted”  Mixer  was  held  in  the  Louis 
XVI  Room  with  coffee  and  doughnuts 
serv'ed. 

If  there  were  any  who  did  not  rise 
early  on  Thursday  morning,  they  missed 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 


lie  school  administrators  who  will  loc^ 
to  them  as  a  guiding  force  of  positive 
action  towards  the  building  of  better 
Catholic  school  band  and  music  pro¬ 
grams. 

Future  issues  of  the  NCBA  page 
will  contain  reports  of  other  educa¬ 
tionally  progressive  communities  who 
have  assisted  the  growth  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  NCBA  by  their  prayers, 
good  will  and  hard  work. 

BIOGRAPHIES  REQUESTED 

Please  send  a  photograph  of  your¬ 
self  and  your  band  as  requested  in  the 
recent  questionnaire  sent  you.  This  in¬ 
formation  will  be  used  for  our  band¬ 
master  of  the  month  tributes  and  for 
a  Catholic  Bandmasters’  Directory  that 
is  being  compiled. 

NCBA  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE 

Complete  information  concerning 
the  NCBA  is  available  from  the 
national  office  at  Notre  Dame.  Please 
write  Robert  O’Brien,  President 
NCBA,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Box  87,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 


clinic — the  Woodwind  Clinic  and  Re¬ 
cital  by  Alfred  Gallodoro  of  New 
York  City,  reed  instrument  virtuoso, 
currently  first  saxophonist  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  staff.  Arthur 
Brandenberg  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  President  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors’  Association,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Gallodoro  clinic. 

Thursday  forenoon  also  offered  a 
marvelous  concert  by  the  Jordan  High 
School  Band  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
directed  by  Robert  M.  Barr.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  William  F.  Santelmann, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  Ret.,  guest 
conducted  the  Jordan  Band  in  "Athen¬ 
ian  Festival,”  composed  by  the  band’s 
own  director,  Robert  Barr.  Other  guest 
conductors  were  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak,  Arthur  Brandenberg,  Glenn 
Cliffe  Bainum,  and  Leonard  B.  Smith. 
Byron  Autrey  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  was  Guest  Soloist. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  everyone 
has  heard  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
the  "Atomic  City.”  On  Thursday  aft¬ 
ernoon,  the  younger  generation  of  Oak 
Ridge  made  their  debut  as  the  Jefferson 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Junior  High  School  Band  most  com- 
mendably  took  over  the  stage  of  the 
Grand  Ballroom.  The  director.  Miss 
Alice  Lyman,  and  her  "kiddies”  as  she 
fondly  called  them,  well  deserved  the 
plaudits  of  the  delighted  audience. 

Three  clinics  completed  the  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  schedule,  with  time  left 
open  for  visiting  Exhibits  in  the  two 
display  areas  adjoining  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  on  the  Mezzanine  Roor.  Ray 
Dvorak  was  chairman  of  the  clinic 
"Musical  Opportunities  Unlimited”  in 
which  two  eminent  educators,  Everett 
Kerr,  Superintendent  of  the  Blue  Island 
Public  Schools,  and  David  Heffernen, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  &hools,  participated.  They 
were  introduced  by  Howard  Lyons  of 
Chicago.  Sister  Imelda,  O.S.F.,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  with  the  aid  of  a 
demonstration  group  of  students,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  unusual  String  Clinic, 
"Funway  to  Fiddletown  and  Runway 
to  Fiddletown.”  She  was  introduced 
by  Anthony  Erickson  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Public  Schools.  The  afternoon 
sessions  closed  with  an  "Open”  Re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  All  American  Band¬ 
masters'  Band  and  a  Modern  Music 
Masters’  session  with  Alexander  Har¬ 
ley,  Chairman. 

Before  8:00  P.M.  Thursday  the 
Grand  Ballroom  was  again  crowded  to 
capacity;  this  time  to  hear  the  Texas 
City,  Texas,  High  School  band  directed 
by  Robert  L.  Renfroe.  One  hundred 
■Strong,  this  great  band  from  the 
"giant”  state  even  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions.  Guest  conductors  were  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  William  F.  Santelmann, 
Karl  King,  and  Maurice  DeCelles  of 
Canada.  Thursday  evening  closed  with 
an  excellent  pre.sentation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  "Precision  Marching”  by  A.  R. 
Casavant,  director  of  the  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  High  Schcxil  Band. 

Orchestra,  too,  played  its  part  in  the 
Mid-West  Clinic.  Early  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  the  Emerson  Junior  High  School 
Orchestra  of  Flint,  Michigan,  tcx)k  over 
the  Grand  Ballrcx)m  and  presented  an 
excellent  concert  under  Robert  F.  Peck, 
Director.  Ray  Gerkowski,  Sunersisor 
of  Music  of  the  Flint  Public  Schools, 
spoke  briefly  on  the  Flint  Instrumental 
Program.  J.  Frederick  Muller  con¬ 
ducted  the  Junior  Orchestra  in  two 
numbers  of  his  own  composition. 

Excellent  instrumental  clinics  cxrcu- 
pied  the  remainder  of  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  They  consisted  of  a  Bass  clinic 
by  Harold  Walters,  introduced  by  Paul 
Yoder;  Percussion  by  Paul  Price  of 
Boston  University,  with  Haskell  Harr 
chairman;  Trombone-Baritone  by  Hugh 
McMillen  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  intrcxluced  by  Glenn  Cliffe  Bai- 
num.  The  very  fine  4-H  Club  Band  of 
Delaware  County,  Ohio,  directed  by 


E.  J.  Fitchhorn,  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  one-hour  clinic-concert-demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room  to  close 
the  Friday  morning  program.  H.  E. 
Nutt  of  VanderCoeik  College  acted  as 
Moderator. 

Friday  afternoon  found  another 
eager  audience  assembled  in  the  Grand 
Ballr(X)m  for  the  concert  of  the  Knox, 
Indiana,  High  School  Band,  conducted 
by  Kenneth  W.  Hughes.  Knox  is  a 
comparatively  small  city  (population 
3,000)  but  it  certainly  may  proudly 
boast  of  a  fine  school  band.  Former 
Governor  Schricker,  a  resident  of 
Knox,  made  an  excellent  speech  at  the 
half-way  mark  of  the  concert.  Guest 
conductors  were  Commander  Brendler 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band,  John  Payn- 
ter.  Northwestern  University,  Nilo 
Hovey,  Jordan  College  of  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ray  Dvorak,  Maurice  DeCel¬ 
les,  and  Donald  R.  Minx,  Arkansas 
University. 

Again  clinics  took  up  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  with  time  allowed  for  visit¬ 
ing  exhibits.  Byron  Autrey  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  was  introduced  in 
his  splendid  Cornet-Trumpet  Clinic 
and  Recital  by  Leonard  B.  Smith,  chair¬ 
man.  Howard  Lyons  was  chairman  of 
the  Bassoon  clinic  by  Hugo  Fox,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Friday  es'ening  the  "Second”  All 
American  Bandmasters’  Band,  com¬ 
posed  of  9^  school  music  directors 
from  New  Jersey  to  California  and 
Idaho  to  South  Carolina,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  all  the  many  states  between  these 
distant  points,  as  well  as  Canada,  pre¬ 
sented  a  flawless  concert  after  just  four 
rehearsals  held  during  the  convention. 
The  distinguished  leader  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Band  of  Washincton 
D.C..  Commander  Charles  Brendler, 
conducted  the  AABB  and  John  Payn- 
ter  of  Northwestern  University  was 
Rehearsal  Chairman.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hard¬ 
ing,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Band,  was  Guest  Con¬ 
ductor. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Vander- 
Cook  College  of  Music  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  directed  by  Richard  E.  Brittain, 
presented  an  excellent  concert.  Guest 
soloists  were  the  saxophone  virtuoso, 
Sigurd  Rascher,  and  Phyllis  Clenden- 
ing,  former  member  of  Phil  Spitalny’s 
all-girl  orchestra.  Guest  conductors 
included  composers  David  Bennett, 
Forrest  Buchtel,  and  Paul  Yoder;  Rich¬ 
ard  Worthington,  Al  Wright,  William 
D.  Revelli,  G.  C.  Bainum,  Tom  Fabish, 
and  Ernest  Caneva. 

The  illustrious  Joliet  Township 
High  School  Band,  under  Bruce  H. 
Houseknecht,  was  fittingly  chosen  to 
close  the  Mid-West  concerts  Saturday 
forenoon.  This  wonderful  organization 


was  the  first  school  band  to  appear  at  | 
the  Mid-West  Clinics  10  years  ago,  I 
and  is  the  only  high  school  band  hich 
has  made  three  Mid-West  appearances. 
Numbering  among  the  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  were  composers  Don  Gill  is,  Al¬ 
fred  Reed,  Howard  Akers,  Phil  Lang, 
and  Paul  Yoder;  Peter  Labella  of  the 
Joliet  Music  department;  Charles  Pet¬ 
ers,  director  of  the  Joliet  Grade  School 
Band,  Forrest  McAllister,  Editor  "The 
Schcxjl  Musician”;  Robert  McNulty, 
director  of  the  Joliet  Catholic  High 
and  Grade  Bands;  and  Lee  W.  Peter¬ 
sen,  Executive  ^retary,  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic. 

The  150-voice  Joliet  a  capella  choir, 
directed  by  Paul  F.  Lester,  joined  the 
band  to  bring  the  concert  to  a  glorious 
ending  in  the  final  three  numbers. 
Band,  choir  and  audience  combined  to 
make  the  closing  number  "America, 
My  Country”  a  finale  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

There  followed  a  sumptuous  ban¬ 
quet,  served  in  the  beautiful  Bal  Taba- 
rin,  a  pre-Christmas  treat  compliments 
of  four  Uniform  Manufacturers  who 
were  represented  at  the  Speakers’  Table 
by  Harry  "Bud”  Craddock,  The  Crad¬ 
dock  Uniforms,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Roscoe  Davis,  De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co., 
Greenville,  Illinois;  Gregory  Holtman. 
The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  and  William  E.  Stanbury,  Stan- 
bury  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Dr. 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies,  presided.  Humorist  Art  Briese 
of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  entertained 
royally  as  guest  speaker. 

There  remained  then  but  to  bid 
adieu  to  old  and  new  friends  alike. 
And  so  once  more  "the  song  is  ended  ” 
but  the  melody  will  linger  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  directors  who  at¬ 
tended  from  all  corners  of  our  great 
nation  until  it  is  time  for  another  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  on  Decem- 
ber  11,  12,  13,  14,  1957.  Till  then— 
"the  melody  lingers  on.” 

The  End 


Navy  Band  Buys  Tubas 

The  U.S.  Navy  Band  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  recently  purchased  ten  up¬ 
right  bell  tubas  from  the  Martin  Band 
Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  These 
are  the  first  upright  models  built  by  i 
Martin  in  almost  25  years  according  to  j 
Fred  Holtz,  Jr.,  company  sales  man-  | 
ager.  He  believes  this  may  indicate  the  I 
beginning  of  a  trend  away  from  the  j 
standard  recording  model  instrument.  1 
The  new  Navy  tubas  are  equipped 
with  a  tuning  trigger  on  the  tuning 
slide,  a  device  which  Martin  has  built 

(Tuni  to  page  54) 
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Mil  tic  Teachers  National 
Association  To  Meet  In 
Chicago  Feb.  lO-lS,  1957 


1  he  Music  Teachers  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  celebrate  its  81st  year  at  the 
National  Biennial  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  at  Hotel  Congress 
from  February  10-13,  1957.  A  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  by  Executive 
^rctary  S.  Turner  Jones  and  Program 
Vice  President  Duane  H.  Haskell 
whith  will  satisfy  in-sei^'ice  needs  and 
encourage  professional  growth  in  every 
branch  of  music.  Twelve  subject-area 
committees  will  provide  from  three  to 
six  separate  meetings  in  each  area. 

The  Senior  and  Junior  Piano  Com- 
mittc-e  will  merge  to  present  the  new 
Piano  Subject-area  Section  with  attrac¬ 
tions  such  as  Edward  Kilenyi,  present¬ 
ing  a  discussion  and  performance  of 
Beethoven  Sonatas;  and  Dr.  John  C. 
Kendel,  Vice  President  and  lohn  W. 
Fulton,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Music  Conference,  who 
will  discuss  the  Piano  Teachers  Work¬ 
shop  project. 

In  the  area  of  Theory  and  Composi¬ 
tion,  the  National  Committee  Cnair- 
man,  Dr.  Tom  Turner  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  will  lead  in  pre¬ 
senting  six  sectional  meetings  which 
will  include  the  appearance  of  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  internationally  -  known 
Musical  Director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  Music  in  Colleges  Subject-Area 
discussion  will  be  headed  by  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Kendall  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  will  present 
three  meetings.  The  School  Music 
Committc*e  will  devote  two  of  its  four 
scheduled  meetings  to  the  interest  of 
parochial  school  music  teachers,  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  Sister  M.  Casimir, 
O.  P.,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

A  new  standing  Committee  for 
Wind  and  Percussion,  headed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Organ  will  offer  three  sectional 
meetings  which  will  include  perform¬ 
ance's  by  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
Woodwind  Quintet,  the  Northwestern 
University  Brass  Choir,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Percussion  Ensem¬ 
ble. 

Bernard  Fischer  of  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  head  of 
the  MTNA  String  Committee  has 
joined  cooperatively  with  Frank  W. 
Hill  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
head  of  the  American  String  Teachers 
Association  in  planning  all  string  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  convention.  Highlights 
of  these  programs  will  include  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
String  Quartet;  Angel  Reyes,  violinist, 
head  of  the  String  Department  of 
Northwestern  University  and  a  joint 
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program  by  Janos  Starker,  principal 
cellist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Francis  Tursi,  violist,  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Other 
interesting  personalities  appearing  on 
the  program  will  include  Dr.  Hobart 
Sommers,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Chicago  Public  Schools;  George  A. 
Kuypers,  Manager  of  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra;  and  Geza  de  Kreze, 
w'orld-famous  violin  teacher  who  is  at 
present  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Toronto. 

The  Michigan  Singers,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Maynard  Klein,  will  present 
a  program  which  has  been  planned  by 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Warner,  Chairman  of 
the  Musicology  Committee,  University 
of  Michigan,  consisting  of  Mass  for 
Christmas  Eve  by  Marc-Antoine  Char- 
pentier  (1634-1704),  which  will  be 
its  second  American  performance. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  will  lead  a  discussion 
forum  on  the  status  of  education  and 
music  in  today’s  world,  and  participat¬ 
ing  will  be  Dr.  Emma  Knudson  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Ar¬ 
thur  Williams  of  Oberlin  Consena- 
tory,  Frank  Crockett  of  Mississippi 
Southern  College,  and  Kenneth  Um- 
fleet  of  Vincennes  University. 

An  abundance  of  other  top  attrac¬ 
tions  are  awaiting  music  teachers  who 
come  to  Chicago,  including  the  Chica¬ 
go  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Augus- 
tana  Choir,  the  Jordan  College  of 
Music  Ballet  presenting  Prokofieffs 


Music  spreads  its  magic  everywhere 
.  .  .  especially  in  Idria.  This  small 
mercury  mining  town  is  671/2  miles 
from  the  nearest  city,  Hollister,  Cali¬ 
fornia  .  .  .  and  those  miles  are  into 
the  mountains  with  about  thirty  of 
them  being  of  only  one  track. 

In  a  place  of  300  inhabitants,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Gass  are  the  school 
faculty  .  .  .  and  what  is  more — they 
make  music.  School  enrollment  is  ap¬ 
proximately  50  pupils  with  16  playing 
in  the  orchestra.  The  balance  form  the 
school  chorus  which  sings  "Waring- 
ish”  arrangements  Kenneth  Cass  makes 
for  the  contents  of  the  school  orchc'stra 
books. 

The  town  boasts  of  two  pianos,  one 
in  the  home  of  the  president  of  the 
mining  company  and  the  second  in 
the  school.  The  Ga.sses  augment  this 
with  a  three  octave  organ.  But  all 


Peter  attd  the  Wolf,  and  fob  by 
Vaughan  Williams,  the  Pro  Arte  Quar¬ 
tet  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  Opera  Workshop  presenting  Leon¬ 
ard  Bernstein’s  Trouble  in  Tahiti,  Dr. 
Heinrich  Fleischer  in  a  recital  on  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  pipe  organs  in 
Rockefeller  Chapel  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  many  other  features 
which  wdl  be  equally  fascinating. 


Illinois  County  Presents 

Annual  Music  Panorama 

On  November  27th  the  Adams 
County  (Illinois)  Music  Educators  As¬ 
sociation  staged  their  second  annual 
Music  Panorama  in  the  Quincy  College 
Gym  with  all  Adams  County  schools 
participating  in  this  show  of  musical 
progress.  A  one  hundred  piece  band, 
made  up  of  musicians  from  the  various 
county  high  schools,  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Everette  Kisinger,  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  First  Regimental  Band 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Concert 
Band  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  A 
one  hundred  piece  orchestra  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Doctor  Bergathon  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Music, 
and  a  two  hundred  voice  chorus  was 
directed  by  Doctor  Kirk  of  the  Illinois 

(Turn  to  page  47) 


children  have  the  privilege  of  piano 
lessons  —  given  with  supervised  prac¬ 
tice  by  Mrs.  Gass.  The  situation  ot 
keyboard  experience  is  eased  by  using 
those  fine  plastic  interlocking  key¬ 
boards. 

Quoting  Mr.  Gass  in  an  interview 
last  spring  —  "We  recently  gave  an 
hours  concert,  the  first  ever  given  in 
this  school  since  before  1884  (before 
that  date  we  have  no  records).  This 
was  somewhat  of  an  innovation,  nc-ed- 
less  to  say.  Comment  has  not  died 
down  yet.  We  have  13  pieces  in  our 
group  including  Mrs.  Gass  on  the 
piano  and  me  on  the  violin  and  clari¬ 
net  (separately).  We  expect  16  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  orchestra  next  year.  Believe 
me,  it  is  a  thrill  to  listen  to  these  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  school  of  50  children.” 

So  music  is  made  everywhere  —  if 
you  but  give  people  the  chance. 
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By  Mary  Poole 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Edwards  Central  School 
Edwards,  New  York 


At  a  recent  assembly  program,  the 
Edwards  Central  School  Band  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  School  Flag  and  an  American 
Flag  by  the  local  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  concert  and  marching  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  band,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram  playing  "Event  of  the  Day 
March”  while  the  students  of  grades 
seven  through  twelve  entered  the  audi¬ 
torium.  Mr.  Max  Lamphear,  Vice 
Commander  of  the  VFW,  presented 
Lynn  Kerr,  Band  President,  the  large 
School  Flag.  The  band  then  played  the 
"Alma  Mater."  Mr.  Ray  Webb,  Sen¬ 
ior  Commander  of  the  VFW,  pre¬ 
sented  Karen  Hurley,  Band  Vice 
President,  the  large  American  Flag. 
Following  this  presentation,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner”  was  played.  These 
flags  are  made  of  nylon  material,  and 
trimmed  with  gold  fringe.  Our  School 
Flag  is  white  w'ith  green  lettering  and 
an  embroidered  grc'cn  hornet.  To  con- 


Wilfrcd  Rob«iii 

First  Trump«t«r,  Rodio  City  Music  Hall 
Symphony  Orchestra,  New  York  City 


'Meet  the  Artist' 
WILFRED  ROBERTS 


Wilfred  Roberts,  first  trumpeter  of 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Symphony- 
Orchestra,  is  a  native  of  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan.  He  received  his  early  musical 
training  in  that  city  and  went  on  to 
finish  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  spent  three  and  a  half 
years  with  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II  and  was  solo  cornetist 
with  the  Randolph  Field  Air  Force 
Band.  He  holds  two  degrees  in  music, 
and  studied  also  at  the  Ernest  Williams 
School  of  Music  and  Tanglewood, 
Massachusetts  in  addition  to  private 
instruction  with  outstanding  artists  on 
his  instrument.  He  has  taught  music 
in  Michigan,  New  York  and  North 
Carolina  and  is  active  also  as  a  com¬ 
poser  and  arranger.  His  background 
includes  experience  in  opera,  sym¬ 
phony,  jazz,  radio,  theatre,  recordings, 
and  as  a  concert  artist.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Saidenberg  Sinfonietta, 
Brooklyn  Symphony,  Brevard  Festival 
Orchestra,  and  since  1950  has  bec-n 
with  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  where  he  is  first  trum¬ 
peter  under  Raymond  Paige,  Music.il 
Director. 


Picturad  har«  with  aur  naw  flags  ara 
from  laft  to  right  Karan  Hurlay,  Band 
Vica  Prasidant,  Mr.  Ray  Wabb,  VFW 
Sanior  Commandar,  Mr.  Max  Lamphaar, 
VFW  Vica  Commandar,  and  Lynn  Karr, 
Band  Prasidant. 


elude  this  program,  our  high  school 
chorus  sang  a  few  songs  which  was 
followed  by  a  few  selections  by  the 
band.  Ail  of  us  here  feel  proud  of 
our  new  flags. 
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Wozart  Dke  Second 


^iine- year-old  Bill  Burnham  of 
Welsh,  La.,  was  featured  as  clarinet 
sobist  with  the  New  Orleans  Philhar¬ 
monic-Symphony  Orchestra  December 
19  and  20 — one  of  the  youngest  art¬ 
ists  ever  to  app)ear  with  a  major  sym- 

it  was  Bill’s  age  that  almost 
discjualified  him  for  the  honor! 

Audition  contestants  for  the  solo 
spot  were  limited  by  the  rules  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  fifth  through  eleventh 
grades,  and  Bill  was  only  in  the  third 
grade.  But,  when  the  judges  heard 
him  play,  the  rules  were  waived — so, 
he  appeared  with  the  orchestra,  play¬ 
ing  the  Second  Movement  of  Mozart’s 
Qarinet  Concerto. 

Bill  was  guest  artist  at  two  Youth 
Series  programs  on  which  Mozart  was 
the  featured  composer.  Alexander  Hils- 
berg,  music  director  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Symphony,  has  made  these  Youth 
Programs  an  integral  part  of  music 
education  in  New  Orleans  and,  by 
special  broadcasts,  throughout  Louis¬ 
iana.  An  estimated  audience  of  600,- 
000  children  and  adults  heard  these 
programs,  which  were  arranged  with 
the  cooperation  of  state  officials,  civic 
and  business  groups,  and  individuals 
interested  in  broadening  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  service  to  the  city  and  state. 

As  far  as  Bill  was  concerned,  the 
Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  was  a  high¬ 
ly  appropriate  work  for  his  debut  with 


ph<.-ny. 

Yet, 


NiiM-yaar-eld  Bill  Burnham  of  Walth, 
to.,  wot  toleiit  with  tha  Naw  Orlaans 
Symphony  Orchattra  Decambar  19-20, 
playing  tha  Sacond  Movamant  of  Mo¬ 
zart's  Clorinat  Concarto.  Bill  wot  ona  of 
tha  youngast  guast  artists  avar  to  op- 
paor  with  o  major  symphonic  group. 


"Must  you  schedule  your  music  instruction  ALL  the  time?" 


the  orchestra.  Mozart  is  his  favorite 
composer  and  he  adopted  the  clarinet 
as  his  instrument  when  he  was  still  too 
young  to  play  one.  He  listened  avidly 
during  the  chamber  music  perform¬ 
ances  his  family  and  their  friends 
relish  and,  about  five  years  ago,  was 
given  an  E-flat  clarinet  by  his  father. 

"Bill  took  to  it  like  a  duck  to 
water,”  says  John  Burnham.  "He  got  a 
good  tone  almost  immediately  and  was 
playing  ’London  Bridge’  the  next  day.” 

For  his  appearance  with  the  New 
Orleans  Symphony,  Bill  played  a  clari¬ 
net  in  the  key  of  A — for  which  the 
Mozart  Concerto  was  written.  This  in¬ 
strument  was  supplied  especially  for 
the  occasion  by  H.  and  A.  Selmer  Inc., 
instrument  manufacturers  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

Young  Bill  comes  by  his  musical 
gifts  naturally.  His  father  is  a  music 
teacher  of  many  years  experience;  his 
mother  plays  the  piano;  his  brother  Ed¬ 
ward,  11,  has  won  awards  for  violin 
solo,  French  horn,  and  ensemble  play¬ 
ing;  J.  Thomas,  6,  plays  the  piano  and 
is  taking  up  the  clarinet;  and  little 
Jaime,  5,  "works”  on  a  quarter-size 
violin. 

Although  Bill’s  public  appearances 
have  been  limited  to  State  music  com¬ 
petitions  and  festivals,  he  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  ensemble  performer.  'The 
Burnham  family  can  put  together  a 
highly  competent  chaml^r  music  group 
at  the  drop  of  a  note  and,  with  this 
family  group  plus  the  music  friends 
who  drop  in,  young  Bill  has  had  as¬ 


tonishing  experience  in  making  music. 

Bill’s  father  supervises  the  boy’s 
practicing  and  has  taught  him  the  clar¬ 
inet.  Mr.  Burnham  also  directs  the 
music  routines  of  the  other  boys — 
which  demands  close  scheduling,  as 
practice  for  four  boys  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  general  pattern  of  family  life. 
But  the  Burnh^s  thrive  on  it  and 
even  find  time  for  listening  to  sym¬ 
phonic  recordings  on  their  record 
player. 

Young  Bill  has  solid  ideas  about 
what  he  likes  and  doesn’t  like  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  his  preference 
for  Mozart’s  music.  His  mother  once 
asked  him 'why  he  liked  Mozart  and 
he  replied: 

"Because  he  always  knows  where 
he’s  going.” 


Would  You  Like  To  Be 
Your  School's  Teen>Age 
Reporter? 

It's  fun  to  be  the  Khool's  Teen-Age 
Reporter  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
magazine.  You  learn  o  lot  about  jour- 
nolitm,  interviewing,  lay-out,  etc.  You 
olio  bring  notional  publicity  to  your 
ichool't  muticol  department.  If  you  ore 
interezted,  write  today  for  the  freo 
"Teen-Age  Reporters  Guide." 

Address  oil  requests  to: 

Karen  Mock,  Teen-Age  Editor, 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 

4  East  Clinton  Street, 

Joliet,  Illinois. 
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'The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine  says  the  left  hand  IS  very  important 
in  playing  the  oboe." 


DL  WarcUf  J.  owLo^s 

a  i^an^-up  ^tart 


By  Loma  Jean  Brooks — Jimmy  Hunter 
Teen-Age  Reporters 
Osceola  High  School 
Kissimmee,  Florida 

The  Marching  Kowboys,  so  named 
because  of  their  cowboy  uniforms,  got 
off  to  a  "bang-up"  start  this  year  with 
a  new  band  room  and  office,  which  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  the  high  school 
building.  New  equipment  has  been 
added  also,  including  a  music  case  for 
all  the  music  folders,  42  sturdy  black 
metal  racks,  a  double  and  a  single 
Frcmch  horn,  and  an  entire  drum  sec¬ 
tion  consisting  of  2  Scottish  bass  drums 
and  6  snare  drums. 

The  Band  has  chosen  the  following 
officers  to  preside  this  year: 

Captain . Ann  Sessions 

Lieutenant  and  Drum  Major . 

. Jack  Crum 

Master  Sergeant . Judy  Rollins 

Sergeants  . Mary  Hansel,  Lee 

Eldridge,  Donald  Martin 

Quartermaster . David  Croxton 

These  officers  form  the  disciplinary- 
section  of  the  Band,  and  give  mis¬ 
demeanors  and  demerits  to  members 
violating  the  Band  Constitution.  Mis¬ 
demeanors  may  be  worked  off  by  do¬ 
ing  small  jobs  assigned  by  the  officers. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  by  this 


musical  organization  in  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  become  knowm  all  over 
the  State  of  Florida  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Without  the  untiring 
efforts  and  able  leadership  of  its  fine 
band  Director,  much  of  this  W'ould 
have  been  impossible.  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Campbell  was  recently  elected  to  the 
American  School  Band  Directors’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  w'as  presented  by  THE 
SCHCX)L  MUSICIAN  in  the  June  1956 
issue  as  helping  to  "Make  America 
Musical.’’  He  is  truly  a  credit  to  the 
Osceola  High  School  Band  and  the 
community  of  Kissimmee. 


Oke  l^eporh 


By  Bob  Janecek 
Band  Secretary 
.Alamo  Heights  High  School 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


'The  Alamo  Heights  High  School 
Band  started  its  28th  year  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  year’s  officers  are:  President 
— Frc*d  Behringer,  Vice  President — 
Cunny  Lou  Snider,  Secretary-Treasurer 
— Bob  Janecek,  and  Sergeant-at-arms 
— Stanley  Stahl. 

Harry'  Meyers  is  this  year’s  March¬ 
ing  Band  Drum  Major  and  the  Major¬ 
ettes  are  Corrine  Davenport,  Joan 
Vaughan,  Margie  Schaezler,  Judi-Pat 
Evers,  and  Gail  Passmore. 

The  Band  was  kept  busy  selling 
Christmas  Tree  tickets  for  the  local 


T 

1 

Optimists  for  the  second  year.  Last  j 
year  the  Band  financed  a  trip  to  the 
Cotton  Bowl  for  the  New  Year’s  Day 
football  game  with  some  of  the  protits. 

The  Band  was  one  of  five  bands  ch.isen 
from  the  state. 

Although  the  football  season  is  past, 
the  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Pat 
Arsers,  is  working  earnestly  on  concert 
pieces.  The  Band  will  try  to  win  a  I 
Sweepstake  rating  at  the  Regional  con¬ 
test  for  the  l6th  consecutive  year. 

The  "band-w'ithin-the-band”  —  the 
Swing  Band — gave  its  annual  concert 
at  the  last  pep  rally  of  the  football 
season.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cranford,  the  Swing  Band  consists 
of:  Bob  Janecek,  Dick  Woodbury,  Jo  i 
Lynne  Musselman,  Ed  McCleod,  and  I 
John  Carey  —  saxophones;  Stanley  ' 
Stahl,  Ernest  Stromberger,  Harry  Mey-  [ 
ers,  Cunny  Lou  Snider,  and  Mike  [ 
Koehl — trumpets;  Cynthia  Davenport,  I 
Roger  Darley,  Fred  Behringer,  and  f 
Bill  Clyborne  —  trombones;  Warren  | 
Turner — drums;  David  Ku^n — bass;  | 
Mickey  Weinberger — guitar;  and  Ed  * 
Osterberg — piano.  | 


By  Neil  Martin 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Cathedral  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  high-stepping,  solid-sounding, 
crazy-dressed  Cathedral  High  School 
Pep  Band  started  its  marching  sc-ason 
with  a  half-time  debut  at  the  Cathedral 
vs.  Schulte  football  game. 

Dressed  in  blue  jeans,  white  dress 
shirts,  odd-colored  ^w  ties,  and  hats 
of  all  forms  and  descriptions,  the  Pep 
Band  delighted  fans  with  their  crazy 
antics  and  fancy  marching  routines. 

Later  that  month  the  Pep  Band  trav¬ 
eled  to  Lafayette,  Indiana  to  provide 
part  of  the  half-time  activities  of  the 
Cathedral  vs.  Jeff  football  game. 

The  Cathedral  Pep  Band  was  first  ' 
used  as  a  marching  unit  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  season  three  years  ago.  Since  then. 
Brother  Eugene,  Band  Director,  has 
made  the  Pep  Band  a  standard  part  of  ^ 
Cathedral’s  band  department.  Brother  | 
has  organized  many  shows  where  the  I 
Pep  unit  combines  with  the  Varsity  j 
Band  to  prc'sent  clever  formations  and 
"musical  skits.” 

Pep  Band  members  are:  Clarence 
Coilisi,  John  Barnes,  Vincent  Todd. 
John  Bencik,  Trumpets;  Pat  Cassidy, 
Neil  Martin,  Jim  Sullivan,  Trombones; 
Don  Sherfick,  Phillip  Letcher,  Saxes; 
Paul  Zahn,  John  Gallagher,  Horn; 
Dave  Zeph,  Sousaphone;  Clayton 
Schilling,  Chuck  Madingcr,  Gus  Le- 
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ELKHART,  INDIANA 


School  Musician”  and  see  that  you 
have  many  well  known  musicians 
writing  stories  and  I  am  hoping  you 
might  be  able  to  send  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  start  a  Combo  and 
what  kind  of  music  would  be  proper. 
I  would  really  appreciate  any  help  or 
advice  that  you  can  give  me.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  time  and 
patience. 

Here  is  a  boy  with  a  lot  oj  ambi¬ 
tion  and  I  know  he  would  appreciate 
letters  from  anyone  who  can  give  him 
some  advice.  If  you  kids  know  any¬ 
body  who  has  a  combo  why  not  tell 
him  this  boy's  problem  and  ask  him 
for  some  advice.  The  boy's  name  is 
Gary  Carpenter,  338  Vallyview  Dr., 
Pleasant  Hill,  California.  Good  luck 
Gary.  KM. 


fcb;.,  Drums;  and  John  Davidson, 
Drum  Major. 

p.  p  Bands  are  fast  becoming  popu¬ 
lar  in  schools  these  days.  /  wonder  how 
mat.  >  of  you  kids  out  there  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  band  of  your  own?  It's  loads  of 
fun  Why  don’t  you  try  it?  .  .  .  K.M. 
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Lawrence  Welk  Writes 

Letter  of  Appreciation 
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Mr.  Forrest  L.  McAllister, 

Editor  and  Publisher 
The  School  Musician 
4  East  Clinton  Street 
Joliet,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  McAllister, 

Your  November  issue  has  just  been 
shown  to  me  and  I  am  so  appreciative 
of  your  genuine  interest  in  our  new 
Monday  evening  television  program. 

It  was  good  of  you  to  give  so  much 
attention  to  our  efforts  to  locate  and 
pay  tribute  to  young  American  musi¬ 
cians,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  bring 
some  direct  results  in  helping  us  to  find 
a  number  of  talented  youngsters. 

Les  Kaufman,  who  heads  up  our 
Talent  Committee,  will  notify  you  if 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  Icxrate 
guest  performers  for  some  of  our 
shows  as  a  result  of  your  publication’s 
fine  efforts,  in  the  event  you  may  wish 
to  further  spotlight  the  program’s  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  for  talent  wor¬ 
thy  of  nation  ’’show-casing.” 

Please  accept  my  personal  thanks 
and  best  wishes  to  you.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  please  let  me  know. 

Yours  cordially, 

(signed) 

Lawrence  Welk 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  .  .  .  Directors  or 
students  may  receive  more  information 
on  these  national  auditions  by  writing 
to  Lawrence  Welk,  "Top  Tunes  and 
New  Talent,"  2623  Santa  Monica 
Bird.,  Santa  Monica,  California. 


NEW  ^ 

LOW 

PRICES! 


This  beautiful  sounding  vocal  trio  from 
the  A.  B.  Morris  School,  Castro  Valley, 
California,  is  under  the  superb  direction 
of  Kathleen  Mote. 
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ST YR ATONE  MUTES 


By  Nancy  Hinkemeyer 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Cathedral  High  School 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


Eighty-two  youngsters  from  the  fifth 
to  eighth  grade  level  have  registered 
in  the  St.  Cloud  Catholic  parochial  ele¬ 
mentary  schcwls  for  instrumental  les¬ 
sons  in  a  new  program  established  this 
fall.  The  director  of  the  Cathedral 
High  School  band  is  i,n  charge  of  this 
program. 

Each  student  is  given  one  lesson  a 
week  during  school  time  with  the  Be¬ 
ginners  Band  meeting  once  a  week 
after  school  time. 

This  project  in  the  schools  is  an 
attempt  to  help  children  become  more 
conscious  of  good  music  and  to  be 
prepared  for  more  educational  and 
worthwhile  music  in  high  school. 

'The  beginners  band  will  also  pre¬ 
sent  a  concert  for  the  Band  Parents 
Club.  Instrumentation  of  the  group 
includes  seven  flutes,  33  clarinets, 
sex’en  alto  saxophones,  one  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone,  three  trombones,  22  cornets, 
one  sousaphone,  and  eight  percussion 
instruments. 


Slraighl  Medal 
Cup  Model . . . 
Wow  Model... 


•  Precision  molded  of  Polystyrene  plastic  by 
Selmer  (London) 

•  Natural  resonance  for  surprising  tonal 
brilliance 

•  Resistant  to  swelling,  warping  and  fraying, 
thanks  to  unusual  dimensional  stability 

•  Highly  resistant  to  dents,  breakage  and 
moisture 

•  Finished  in  gold  color,  trimmed  with  crimson 

•  All  three  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  good 
metal  mute. 
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Gentlemen:  I  am  a  student  at  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill  High  School  in  Pleasant  Hill 
and  have  been  studying  the  saxophone 
for  the  past  few  years.  Now  that  I  am 
entering  my  fourth  and  final  year  of 
high  school  I  am  interested  in  starting 
a  small  combo.  I  have  some  idea  of  in¬ 
strumentation,  such  as  a  piano,  saxo¬ 
phone,  Bass  Viol,  and  of  course, 
drums.  The  reason  I  am  writing  you  is 
because  I  have  read  your  book  ’”rhe 
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Chapters  of  the  Month 

A  special  Tri-M  salute  is  given  to 
the  Nebraska  Chapters  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  second  annual  conference 
of  the  Nebraska  Association  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Music  Masters  held  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  15th  during  the  Nebraska  State 
Music  Clinic  in  McCook  under  the 
leadership  of  Thomas  W.  Sibbitt  ot 
Grand  Island,  organizer  of  Chapters 
^158  and  ^  1 59  at  the  Shelton  schools 
and  State  Sponsor  for  the  past  year. 

The  conference  meeting  was  held  in 
Recital  Hall  at  the  McCook  Senior 
High  School  and  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Sibbitt  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
followed  by  a  welcome  to  all  sponsors 
and  student  members  in  attendance. 
Frances  M.  Harley,  Tri-M  Executive 
Secretary,  representing  the  national  of¬ 
fice,  was  introduced  as  the  honored 
guest.  She  congratulated  the  State 
Sponsor  and  student  officers  on  their 
splendid  contribution  to  the  ever  ex¬ 
panding  program  of  the  Society  and 
extended  greetings  on  behalf  of  the 
national  pre-sident,  executive  board  and 
the  entire  roster  of  Chapters. 

During  the  business  meeting  the 
state  constitution  and  by  laws,  pro¬ 
posed  at  last  year’s  conference,  was 
adopted  with  approved  revisions.  A 
new  slate  of  student  officers  and  state 
sponsors  were  elected.  Students  who 
will  lead  the  state  Tri-M  Association 
for  the  next  year  are:  Juliene  Lough- 
ran  of  Nelson  H.  S.,  President;  Karen 
Glade  of  Grand  Island  H.  S.,  Vice- 
president;  Edna  Bohling  of  Tecumseh 
H.  S.,  Treasurer;  Margaret  Garretson 
of  Franklin  H.  S.,  Historian;  Douglas 
McPhillips  of  Wc)od  River  H.  S.,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms.  Allen  D.  Hartley,  a 
member  of  the  Tri-M  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  and  organizer  of  Chapter  #143  at 
Nelson  H.  S.  and  Chapter  #267  at 
Tecumseh  H.  S.,  was  named  to  the 
post  of  State  Sponsor.  Darrell  Hart, 
organizer  of  Chapter  #146  at  Wood 
River  H.  S.  and  Chapter  #280  at 
Franklin  H.  S.,  was  named  Associate 
State  Sponsor. 

The  retiring  student  officers  were: 
Arlene  Urban  of  Grand  Island  H.  S., 
President;  Janie  Peck  of  Shelton  H.  S., 
Vice-President;  Judy  Johnson  of  Shel¬ 
ton  H.  S.,  Secretary;  Rosemary  Rain- 
forth  of  Wood  River  H.  S.,  Treasurer; 


Kenneth  Scheffel  of  Grand  Island  H. 
S.,  Historian,  and  Juliene  Loughran  of 
Nelson  H.  S.,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Projects  for  the  year  were  discussed 
and  announcement  made  that  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Association  of  Tri-M  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  program  on  the  MENC  North 
Central  Division  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Omaha,  March  16,  1957.  The  newly- 
elected  state  student  officers  will  act  as 
the  installing  group  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  dignified  and  impressive 
Tri-M  Initiation  Ceremony. 

The  business  meeting  was  followed 
by  a  musical  program.  Those  present¬ 
ing  musical  numl^rs  were:  Jane  Rhoda 
and  Nancy  Kiester  of  York  H.  S.; 
Franklin  Willis  of  Oxford  H.  S.;  Janna 
Johnson  of  Franklin  H.  S.;  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Scheffel  of  Grand  Island  H.  S. 

The  conference  closed  with  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  apprentices  from  several  new 
Chapters.  Congratulations  to  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Association  of  Modern  Music 
Masters  on  the  significant  contribution 
it  is  making  to  the  field  of  music 
education ! 

Top  Notch  for  January 

Carol  Ann  Collins,  outstanding  sen¬ 
ior  and  president  of  Chapter  #26, 
Mount  Ayr  H.  S.,  Mount  Ayr,  Indiana, 
has  been  selected 
as  "Top  Notch- 
er”  for  this 
month.  Carol 
has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band 
in  the  schools  of 
Mount  Ayr  for 
seven  years  and 
is  now  serving 
as  H.  S.  Band 
president.  Al- 
Corol  Ann  Collint  though  she  plays 
other  musical  in¬ 
struments,  the  cornet  is  her  favorite. 
She  has  participated  in  both  district 
and  state  solo  contests  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  first  ratings  in  the  district  and 
second  in  the  state.  She  has  played  in 
various  ensemble  groups  and  is  now 
playing  with  a  sextet. 

When  the  Mount  Ayr  Tri-M  was 
formed  in  1952,  she  was  an  organizing 
spirit  and  has  been  active  ever  since. 
She  held  the  office  of  secretary  when 
she  was  a  Junior  Chapter  member,  was 
vice-president  and  is  now  president  of 


Thomas  W.  Sibbitt,  rotiring  State  Spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Nebraska  Association  of 
Modern  Music  Masters,  congratulates 
Allen  D.  Hartley  and  Darrell  Hart, 
newly-elected  State  Sponsor  and  Auo 
ciate  Sponsor  at  the  second  annuol 
conference  held  in  McCook  in  November. 


the  Senior  Chapter.  However,  not  all 
of  Carol’s  energies  go  into  music.  Last 
year  she  served  as  assistant  editor  of 
the  school  paper,  "The  Student  Prints,’’ 
and  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  She  has  also  been  secretary  of 
the  Sunshine  Society.  She  has  held  sev-  » 
eral  offices  with  the  local  Girls  4-H 
Club  and  is  now  a  varsity  cheerleader.  ^ 
Congratulations,  Carol,  on  your  suc¬ 
cess  in  so  many  activities  and  also  on 
your  being  chosen  as  "Top  Notchcr  of 
the  Month.’’ 
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CHAPTER  NEWS  PARADE 

Chapter  #102,  Eugene  High 
School,  Eugene,  Oregon,  undertook 
the  project  of  selling  tickets  for  the 
Civic  Music  program  and  earned  $350. 
Congratulations  on  doing  such  a  fine 
job! 

Chapter  #179,  Blessed  Sacrament 
High  &hool,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  pre¬ 
sented  a  band  program  for  the  patients  1  j 

at  the  State  Hospital.  The  members  of  )  , 

the  Tri-M  Choral  Club  sang  for  the  [  j 

Parent-Teachers  meeting.  This  Chap-  i  j 

ter  is  sponsoring  a  program  to  be  given  I 

by  St.  Mary’s  of  Texas  University  | 

Band  to  be  held  at  their  high  school. 

One  of  our  Junior  Chapters,  #225 
of  Grasmere  Junior  High,  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  has  a  splendid  service 
program  for  its  school.  Members  usher 
for  concerts,  aid  in  ticket  sales,  adver¬ 
tising  programs,  arrange  bulletin  board 
displays,  have  set  up  plans  for  a  min¬ 
strel  show,  and  presented  a  program 
on  Veteran’s  Day. 

Chapter  #202,  LaPorte  High 
School,  LaPorte,  Indiana,  sells  boxes 
of  small  individual  note  paper  sta¬ 
tionery  with  the  high  school  pictured 
on  the  front  to  raise  funds  for  the 
annual  Tri-M  scholarship  fund.  The 
Chapter  had  a  home-coming  float  in 
the  school  parade  this  fall.  The  theme 
was  musical  and  consisted  of  musicians 
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Unusuol  placamant  makes  a  very  inter¬ 
quartet  af  the  A.  B.  Morris  School  Bond 
located  in  Castro  Valley,  California. 
Mr.  George  De  Gregori,  their  director 
soys  they  ore  on  outstanding  group  and 
o  credit  to  their  music  department. 


^ok  nnie  l^eneu/i 

C^oiumkla  l^ecorJs  C^ontracl 


Johnnie  Ray,  whose  latest  record, 
WALKIN’  IN  THE  RAIN,  is  at  the 
top  of  the  country’s  best-seller  lists,  has 
just  signed  a  new  long-term  contract 
with  Columbia  Records,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Mitch  Miller, 
Popular  Artists  and  Repertoire  director 
for  the  company. 

The  meloidramatic  star  catapulted  to 
first  fame  and  fortune  with  his  debut 
Columbia  record,  "Cry,”  which  sold 
over  two  million  copies.  Johnnie  burst 
on  the  entertainment  scene  in  1952 
when  he  was  working  as  a  singer- 
pianist  at  the  Flame  Club  in  Detroit. 
Columbia  Records  representative  Dan¬ 
ny  Kessler  was  visiting  Detroit  at  the 
time  and  was  sufficiently  convinced  by 
Johnny’s  agent  to  take  a  look  and  lis¬ 
ten.  One  listen  convinced  him,  he 
signed  Johnnie  to  a  Columbia  Record 
contract  the  very  next  day. 

LIFE  Magazine’s  reaction  to  that 
first  release  was;  "Not  since  Frank 
Sinatra  set  the  style  for  cadaverous 
Casanovas  in  1943  has  any  young  sing¬ 
er  moved  his  listeners  to  such  tantrums 
of  woe  and  joy.” 

Today  Johnnie  is  a  leading  night 
club,  television  and  stage  as  well  as 
record  star.  His  fans  are  an  interna¬ 
tional  multitude.  He  has  been  seen  and 
heard  the  world  over,  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada,  England,  South 
Africa  r\nd  Australia. 


Picturod  abov*  it  first  group  of  student  officers  which  hot  been  serving  the  Nebraska 
State  Tri-M  Association  for  the  past  year. 


Shown  above  ore  the  members  of  Chap¬ 
ter  #35  at  Albemarle  H.S.,  Albemarle, 
North  Carolina.  Paul  B.  Fry,  Faculty 
Sponsor  and  member  of  the  Tri-M  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  appears  to  the  right  in 
the  top  row. 

riding  on  the  float  playing  their  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments. 

Chapter  #97,  Miami  Edison  Senior 
High  School,  Miami,  Florida,  spon¬ 
sored  a  get-acquainted  party  for  the 
Vocal  Music  Dapartment.  'They  hold 
a  dance  party  in  the  Patio  for  the 
Vocal  Music  Department  after  every 
performance.  The  members  usher  for 
the  District  I  Florida  Vocal  Association 
Competition  Festival. 

Chapter  #163,  Yuba  City  Union 
High  &hool,  Yuba  City,  California,  is 
planning  a  parents  night,  a  community 
solo  and  ensemble  program,  and  will 
provide  music  for  a  new  church  in 
their  town. 

Chapter  ^1,  Maine  Township  High 
School,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  scholarship  fund  which  will 
be  used  to  assist  students  to  further 
their  music  education.  To  aid.  this 
scholarship  fund,  they  plan  to  sell 
candy  bars  at  various  school  events. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  "What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  For  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram”  is  invited  to  write  to  Modem 
Music  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  III. 


33-1/3  LP 


"Alone  Together”  .  .  .  Joe  Lilley 
and  his  Whispering  Choir  and  the 
Skylarks  ...  As  might  be  suspected 
from  the  title,  this  album  is  intended 
for  people  in  love — people  who  would 
like  to  be  in  some  romantic  spot  .  .  . 
in  Paris  ...  in  New  York  ...  in  the 
quiet  countryside  .  .  .  anywhere  they 
can  be  alone  together. 

To  emphasize  the  romantic  back¬ 
ground  and  the  mood  of  love,  Joe 
Lilley  has  arranged  some  of  the  most 
appealing  emotional  melodies  of  our 
time.  In  this  album,  which  was  a  year 
in  the  making,  Mr.  Lilley  feels  he  has 
accomplished  a  life-long  ambition:  to 
get  the  right  songs  and  the  right  per¬ 
sonnel  to  sing  them. 

Joseph  J.  Lilley  has  been  musical 
director  at  Paramount  Pictures  ever 
since  he  was  in  his  early  twenties. 
That  was  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
in  the  interval  his  work  in  connection 
with  motion  pictures  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  varied.  For  "Going  My  Way” 
he  did  the  outstanding  vcKal  and 
choir  arrangements  for  Bing  Crosby 
and  the  Bob  Mitchell  Choir.  For  the 
first  six  Martin  and  Lewis  pictures, 
he  not  only  arranged  and  conducted 
all  the  routines  but  composed  the  com¬ 
plete  musical  background  scores.  His 
three  most  recent  pictures,  for  which 
he  arranged  and  composed,  are  "White 
Christmas,”  the  "Seven  Little  Foys,” 
and  "Anything  Goes.’’  His  song 
"Jingle,  Jangle,  Jingle”  was  a  song- 
hit  in  "Forest  Rangers.” 
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ITHE  CHORAL  SPMIGHT 
...  is  on 

The  Richfield  High  School  Choir,  Richfield,  Minnesota 


Th«  Richfield  High  School  Choir,  Richfield,  Minnesota,  Ch.  Ziemer,  Director. 


The  Choir 

'7  Like  to  See  the  Song  in  Their 
Faces." 

This  simple,  yet  eloquent  statement, 
overheard  at  a  recent  concert  by  the 
Richfield  High  School  Choir,  seemed 
to  capture  the  spirit  and  intensity  of 
these  splendid  young  singers  as  they 
performed  some  of  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  of  choral  literature. 

Dc-spite  the  fact  that  the  choir  is 
only  three  years  old  (the  school  was 
built  in  1953-54)  the  singers  of  this 
hard  working  organization  have  made 
such  progress  that  they  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  superior  high 
school  singing  groups  in  the  entire 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  suburban 
arc-a. 

This  year  they  performed  an  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  concert,  and  are  now 
busy  working  on  their  annual  Easter 
presentation.  In  addition,  this  year  the 
choir  will  perform  two  large  works 
"God's  Trombones,”  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  "Elijah,”  the  latter  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  District  music  festival — 
eight  Minneapolis-suburban  schools 
participating. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  choir  is  the  difficult 
repertoire  that  they  have  been  able  to 


master.  After  hearing  a  recent  per¬ 
formance,  Mr.  Robert  Holliday,  the 
cminent  choral  director  at  Hamline 
University  declared,  ”...  this  choir 
sings  with  a  very  fine  sostenuto  and 
performs  in  authentic  style.  .  .  .  the 
Bach  Motet  (Sing  Ye  To  the  Lord)  is 
a  gigantic  undertaking  for  a  high 
school  choir  and  you  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  performance  of  it.” 

All  students,  whether  new  or  to-be 
seniors  with  two  years  experience  must 
appear  for  auditions  for  the  next  years' 
choirs.  Also,  all  members  of  the  first 
choir  must  appear  for  private  and 
study  consultation  with  the  director  for 
a  half-hour  period  every  two  weeks. 

THE  SCHCKJL  MUSICIAN  solules  the 
Richfield  High  School  Choir  for  it( 
amazing  progress  and  high  standard 
of  musical  performance  in  its  three 
short  years  of  existence.  Such  splendid 
results  can  only  come  from  long  and 
serious  hours  of  rehearsal  plus  an 
earnest  desire  to  sing  only  the  best  in 
choral  music. 

The  Director 

Mr.  Ch.  Ziemer  received  his  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Music  degree  from  St.  Olaf  Col¬ 
lege,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  in  1941. 
He  completed  his  Masters  degree  in 
Music  and  Education  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 


As  an  organ  major,  Mr.  Ziemer  has 
concertized  throughout  the  mid-west 
including  several  organ  recitals  in  the 
Gillette  Series  of  Sunday  Afternoon 
Organ  rc^ritals  at  Carlton  College  in 
Northfield,  Minn.,  and  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Gary,  Indiana.  He 
has  studied  choral  conducting  under 
the  late  great  master  F.  Melius  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  and  continued  his  studies  with 
both  Paul  and  Olaf  Christiansen. 

About  his  position  at  Richfield  High 
School  Mr.  Ziemer  states:  ”I  consider 


Mr.  Ch.  Ziamer,  organijt,  taocher,  dirac- 
tor,  and  intpirar  of  young  paopla. 


that  we  are  still  in  the  building  stage 
here  at  Richfield.  The  high  school  has 
been  in  existence  for  three  years.  This 
suburb  of  Richfield  has  grown  from 
5,000  to  35,000  in  the  past  ten  years, 
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arJ  the  community  has  had  its  hands 
full  trying  to  keep  up  with  classroom 
budding  let  alone  do  much  about 
special  fields  such  as  music. 

This  past  year  I  divided  the  stu¬ 
dents  into  three  groups  (all  mixed). 
Tiie  best  group.  The  Little  Choir, 
numbered  forty  six  divided  as  follows; 
Soprano  15,  Alto  10,  Tenor,  10,  Bas¬ 
ses  11.  The  second  choir  numbered 
seventy  five,  and  the  third  choir  num¬ 
bered  55.  All  choirs  meet  everyday  for 
a  one  hour  rehearsal. 

"Our  programs  run  on  the  serious 
side.  The  students  are  grounded  in  the 
classics  from  early  church  music 
through  modern,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  Baro<)ue.  Popular  music  is 
never  used  except  in  the  third  choir — 
even  then,  the  few  light  numbers  used 
are  presented  as  merely  an  'aside.’  The 
whole  idea  is  that  of  cultural  educa¬ 
tion. 

"In  making  up  my  choirs,  firsF  con¬ 
sideration  goes  to  Citizenship.  All 
the  talent  in  the  world  means  nothing 
unless  the  singer  has  the  proper  con¬ 
ditioning  of  the  will  to  cooperate  and 
subordinate  himself  to  the  group.  In 
examining  musicianship,  I  consider 
first  a  true  sense  of  pitch,  then  quality 
and  range  and  size  (of  voice). 

"I  like  to  get  the  leader,  especially 
the  athletic  type  boy  into  my  choir.  He 
may  not  have  the  background  in  sing¬ 
ing,  but  what  he  lacks  there  he  makes 
up  in  spirit  and  poise.  He  may  even  be 
a  classroom  problem,  but  once  on  the 
stage  he  is  out  to  win — he  know^  the 
meaning  of  perfection  and  he  never 
gets  stage  fright  because  of  fear  of  the 
audience.” 

Mr.  Ziemer  is  married  and  has  three 
boys  age  12,  8,  and  4.  His  hobby  is 
gardening. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  congratu¬ 
lates  Mr.  Ziemer  for  his  splendid 
record  of  achievement  both  in  organ¬ 
izing  a  vital  choral  program  in  a  new 
school  and  by  being  able  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  performance  and 
yet  sing  only  the  very  finest  in  choral 
literature. 


Repertoire 

SACRED 

1.  Ascendit  Deus  .  .  .  Jacobus  Cal¬ 
lus  ..  .  Associated  Mu  Pub. 

2.  The  Cherubic  Hymn  .  .  .  Gret- 
chaninoff-Howarth  .  .  .  Pro-Art 
#1000. 

3.  Hodie  Christus  Natus  Est  .  .  . 
Jan  Sweenlinck  .  .  .  Choral  Art 
#R133. 

4.  Hear  My  Prayer  O  Lord  .  .  . 
Camil  van  Hulse  .  .  .  FitzSimons 
#2122. 


5.  O  Magnum  Mysterium  .  .  . 
Tomas  Vittoria  .  .  .  G.  Schirmer 
#7626. 

6.  Yea  Though  I  Wander  .  .  .  Georg 
Schumann  .  .  .  Augsburg  #1063. 

7.  Lost  in  the  Night  .  .  .  F.  Melius 

Christiansen  .  .  .  Augsburg 

#119. 

8.  O  Savior,  Come  to  Me  .  .  .  Pur- 

cell-Sateren  .  .  .  Augsburg 

#1150 

9.  Hosanna  .  .  .  F.  Melius  Christian¬ 
sen  .  .  .  Augsburg  #57. 

10.  Come  Soothing  Death  .  .  .  Bach- 

Christiansen  .  .  .  Augsburg 

#172. 

11.  Hosanna  in  the  Highest  .  .  .  So- 
derman-Christiansen  .  .  .  Augs¬ 
burg  #152. 

12.  Praise  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  F.  Melius 
Christiansen  .  .  .  Augsburg  #75. 

13.  Did  Mary  Know  .  .  .  Richard 
Averre  .  .  .  Thoe.  Presser  #312- 
40289. 

14.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  (9-part  a  cap- 
pella  version)  .  .  .  Malotte  .  .  . 
G.  Schirmer  #10093. 

15.  Alleluia  .  .  .  Randall  Thompson 

.  .  .  E.  C.  Schirmer  #1786. 

SECULAR 

1.  Brother  Will,  Brother  John  .  .  . 
Sacco  .  .  .  G.  Schirmer  #9993. 

2.  O  Sinner  Man  .  .  .  arr  Hughes  .  .  . 
Summy  #2223. 

3.  On  Top  of  Old  Smoky  ...  arr 
Hughes  .  .  .  Summy  #2141. 

4.  He’s  Got  the  Whole  World  .  .  . 
arr  Ringwald  .  .  .  Shawnee  Press. 

5.  Hear,  Hear  ...  arr  Ades  .  .  . 
Shawnee  Press. 


1^ 

"Books  That  Help" 


THE  fAZZ  ENCYCLOPEDIA  by 
Leonard  Feather,  published  by  Hori¬ 
zon  Press  360  pages,  1 10.00 

Jazz  music  took  hold  so  quickly  and 
developed  with  such  amazing  vigor, 
that  those  who  understood  what  it  was 
all  about  were  too  busy  performing  it 
to  think  about  writing  definitions. 
Consequently,  the  documenting  of 
jazz  was  left  to  those  who  were 
handier  with  words  than  with  the 
beat. 

The  result  was  a  conglomoration  of 
gobbledygook  that  sent  the  ’’cats” 
scurrying  back  to  their  instruments  to 


drown  out  the  ringing  in  their  ears. 
Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  there 
been  any  writing  by  those  who  have 
lived  closely  enough  to  jazz  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  story  with  authority,  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  without  the  coruscating  para¬ 
graphs  that  marked  the  earlier  aca¬ 
demic  pens. 

The  newest  effort  in  this  down  to 
earth  movement  is  Dr.  Feather's  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Of  Jazz,  and  it  is  a  gen¬ 
uinely  famous  first.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  published  before.  Contents 
include:  200  photographs,  1,065  bi¬ 
ographies  of  important  jazz  figures 
(including  a  complete  listing  of  every 
group  they  worked  with,  main  events 
in  their  lives,  their  backgrounds,  in¬ 
fluences,  and  wherever  possible  their 
present  address)  also,  a  short  history 
of  jazz,  a  basic  collection  of  jazz  re¬ 
cords  including  the  performers  and 
contents  of  each  album  with  notes  on 
c-ach  performance,  a  jazz  Hall  of 
Fame  that  names  (but  does  not  de¬ 
fend)  the  five  most  important  figures 
in  the  history  of  jazz  to  date,  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  the  jazz  world,  a  listing  of 
record  companies,  jazz  organizations, 
jazz  giants,  and  an  imposing  bibli¬ 
ography. 

In  one  section,  the  author  has 
tackled  the  impossible  and  attempted 
to  write  a  technical  definition  of  jazz. 
He  does  surprisingly  well,  too,  but 
only  a  person  who  knows  musical 
notation,  harmony,  form,  and  instru¬ 
mentation  will  really  understand  what 
he  is  saying.  But  it  had  to  be  written 
if  the  volume  were  to  be  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  and  Dr.  Feather  had  sense 
enough  to  get  specific  rather  than  play 
it  by  car. 

This  volume,  full  of  fascinating 
facts,  stories  and  opinions,  reflects  the 
years  it  took  for  the  author  to  complete 
it.  A  real  help  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  know 'anything  about  jazz  and  the 
people  who  make  it. 

THE  STORY  OF  JAZZ  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Stearns.  Published  by  Oxford 
University  Press  36  J  pages,  $3.73 

This  is  a  history  book — a  fascinat¬ 
ing  history  book — that  starts  back 
farther  than  any  other  jazz  historian 
has  yet  taken  the  story  of  jazz.  Dr. 
Stearns  is  Associate  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
eval  Literature  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York  City  and  the  scholarship 
and  academic  discipline  of  a  college 
professor  is  evident  in  the  thorough 
job  of  research  that  has  gone  into  the 
writing  of  this  book. 

The  author  digs  into  the  less  famil¬ 
iar  beginnings  of  jazz — the  influences 
of  West  African  Music,  the  signifi¬ 
cances  of  West  Indian  Music,  and  how 
it  boiled  up  in  New  Orleans  and 
(Turn  to  page  30) 
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GRADE  SCHOOL  MODEL 


50  C«Ho 

HIGH  SCHOOL  mC 

(IS-yaar-olds  ondo* 


hundreds  of  scho(jio\ 

Start  ’6y( 


MENC  STRING  AUTHORITIES  EMPHASIZED  THE  NEED  F0|kcHO<>l 
ALSO  FOR  EASIER.PLAYING  MODELS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOQESTRAS 


Basses  and  cellos  too  big  for  small 
hands  to  play?  Not  anymore!  Now  you 
can  start  ’em  young  with  Kay  Junior-size 
instnunents,  especially  designed  and 
aligned  to  the  imique  physical  require¬ 
ments  of  various  age  groups  from  tots  to 
teen-agers.  Although  smaller  and  easier 


playing,  the  Grade  Sch<x)l  and  Get  all 
High  School  Models  maintain  tj  music  de 
high  quality  and  fidelity  of  ic  Kays  ha 
performance  as  famous  Kay  coast  to 
instnunents.  The  High  School  talk  ove 
while  being  adult  in  size,  are  arrange 
aligned”  and  noticeably  easiH  remarka 


ED  FOKkCHOOL  BASSES  AND  CELLOS. 

SCH0(][$TRAS.  KAY  SUPPLIED  BOTH. 

5ch<x)l  afldbet  all  the  facts  from  your  local 
maintain  tlnusic  dealer!  He’ll  tell  you  how  School 
elity  of  iJKays  have  been  successhil  in  schools 
us  Kay  alcoast  to  coast  and  he’ll  be  happy  to 
jh  School  |talk  over  your  problems.  Ask  him  to 
size,  are  iarrange  for  your  students  to  try  these 
bly  easier  Iremarkcible  instruments. 


ho(|iOW 

t  ’liyoung ! 


BASS  VIOLS 
AND  CELLOS 


Designed  and  produced  to  conform  to 
rigid  specifications  of  MENC  string  au¬ 
thorities,  Grade  and  Junior  High  School 
Models  have  the  same  range,  tuning,*  tone 
characteristics  and  fingering  as  regulation 
size  instruments.  Fully  arched  spruce  top, 
fully  arched  maple  back  and  sides.  Guar¬ 
anteed  impact- resistant  and  crackproof 
laminated  construction  assures 'many 
years  of  trouble-free  usage.  Pull  partic¬ 
ulars  in  catalog. 


KAY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
1640  Walnut  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Please  send  FREE  bass  and  cello  catalog  to: 


%  Cello 

40*  HIGH  MODEL 
to  IS-year-olds) 


NAME 


llo 

SCHOOL  MC 
ar*olds  and  o' 


60  Cello  1 

GRADE  SCHOOL  MODEL 
(8  to  1 2-yeai-otds) 


ADDRESS. 


CITY,  STATE. 


PLEASE  CHECK:  Bandmaster  Q  Teacher  Q  Student  Q 
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By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Judges  Unlimited 

The  story  goes  that  the  Lord  and 
the  devil  decided  to  have  a  music  con¬ 
test.  All  the  necessary  details  of 
scheduling  were  made,  and  then  the 
Lord  smiled  at  the  devil  and  asked, 
"How  do  you  expect  to  win.>  You 
know  I  have  all  the  best  singers  and 
directors  the  world  has  e\’er  known. 
And  I  have  the  best  composers  and 
arrangers,  too.  You  simply  haven’t  got 
a  chance.” 

"You  may  have  all  the  best  musi¬ 
cians,”  said  the  devil,  "but  you  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  I  have  all  the 
judges!” 

Many  a  director  would  be  willing  to 
agree  with  that  stor)’,  especially  after 
getting  a  look  at  the  judges  sheets 
when  the  contest  was  over.  Said  one 
choral  director,  "Those  judges  never 
seem  to  know  what  really  goes  on  in 
the  music.  They  always  pick  up  the 
wrong  things  to  be  critical  about,  and 
they  never  agree  w-ith  c^ach  other, 
either.” 

Judges  Gone  Wrong 

Well,  if  you  w'ant  to  give  out  with 
personal  gripes  about  judging,  we  can 
tell  some  pretty  harrowing  stories.  Like 
the  time  when  the  judge  purposely 
gave  your  madrigal  group  a  lower 
rating  than  they  desers'ed  because  he 
said  that  the  piece  they  sang  was  not 
a  madrigal — despite  the  fact  that  it 
met  all  the  conditions  of  a  madrigal 
according  to  the  definition  of  world 
authority  Charles  Kennedy  Scott  in  his 
definitive  book  on  madrigal  singing. 

Or  w'hat  about  the  time  you  had  n 
super-duper  trio  of  three  negro  girls 
who  sang  up  a  storm  on  Clay  War- 
nick’s  red  hot  arrangement  of  "Lullaby 
of  Broadway.”  "Terrible  choice  of 
music,”  wrote  the  judge,  "just  can’t 
give  you  a  Superior  on  a  piece  like 
that.” 

Or  the  time  the  judge  marked  the 
top  rating  "A”  on  e\’er)’  single  item  on 
the  sheet,  never  wrote  another  com¬ 
ment,  and  still  gave  the  group  a 
second  level  rating.  Or  the  time  three 
judges  came  out  with  such  widely  dif¬ 
fering  opinions  on  the  same  perfor 
mance  that  you  w'ere  shocked  and 
disillusioned  at  the  whole  contest  idea. 

Yes,  we  all  certainly  have  had 
ratings  dished  out  by  the  judges  that 
we  w'ould  be  willing  to  dispute  with 
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anybody.  Fortunately,  vocal  directors 
as  a  group  are  pretty  good  sports,  and 
not  very  many  of  them  kick  up  too 
big  a  storm. 

But  the  question  still  remains.  How 
come  vocal  music  judges  differ  so  much 
in  their  adjudication  of  choral  groups? 
How  come  they'  do  not  agree  on  what 
aspects  of  the  choral  art  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  others?  Why  will  one 
judge  rate  the  quality  of  music  while 
another  rates  only  the  quality  of  per¬ 
formance? 

The  questions  could  go  on  and  on, 
and  some  of  them  are  indeed  difficult 
to  answer.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  vocal  music  judges  simply  do  no! 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  things  that  make 
a  superior  musical  performance,  and 
this  disagreement  is  reflected  in  the 
judges  sheet  every  time  there  is  a 
music  contest. 

Judges  Get  Educated 

The  people  who  organize  and  run 
music  contests  are  well  aware  of  this 
problem,  and  they  try  in  many  ways  to 
do  something  about  it.  Often  times 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  judges  be¬ 
fore  the  contest  starts  to  discuss  the 
more  difficult  aspects  of  judging. 

In  some  states  the  state  music  asso¬ 
ciation  publishes  a  list  of  "approved” 
judges.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
those  responsible  for  the  contest  mail 
out  a  great  deal  of  advance  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  various  judges— all  with  the 
idea  of  getting  a  more  uniform  opinion 
on  the  judges  sheets.  There  is  even 
an  occasional  conference  for  determin¬ 
ing  standards  of  judgement  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  music  associations. 

But  the  variations  of  judgement  are 
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f  still  .ureat,  and  the  problem  of  vocal 
1  music  directors  to  get  a  more  uniform 
I  adjudication  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

Judges  With  A  Plan 

The  "Barbershoppers”  in  Illinois 
have  a  most  interesting  plan  to  select 
competent  judges  for  their  music  con¬ 
tests  At  each  music  contest  a  group  of 
student  judges  mark  the  same  ad¬ 
judication  sheets  that  the  professional 
judges  use.  The  student  score  is  then 
compared  with  the  professional  judges 
score,  and  when  the  student’s  judge¬ 
ment  measures  up  to  the  pro’s,  they 
become  a  ’’certified,”  and  can  judge 
i  independently.  Also,  a  ’’barbershop- 
per”  judge  can  only  judge  in  one  spe¬ 
cific  category  (harmony,  stage  prc*s- 
ence,  arrangement,  style  and  expres¬ 
sion,  etc.)  and  he  is  concerned  only 
with  that  particular  category  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  others. 

Of  course,  a  plan  such  as  this  would 
not  be  completely  feasible  in  school 
music  judging,  but  perhaps,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  contest  where  three  judges 
adjudicate  one  choral  group,  if  each 
judge  were  to  concentrate  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  the  performance  and 
exclude  all  other,  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  differences  of  opinion. 
Consequently,  much  of  the  fru.stration 
and  bewilderment  of  the  director  when 
reading  conflicting  opinions  on  judges 
sheets  would  be  eliminated. 

Another  way  to  secure  a  better  judge 
is  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  person 
making  the  judgements  has  had  sonie 
experience  with  the  age  lesel,  musical 
training,  and  vocal  category  he  is 
judging.  ’This  dcK-s  not  mean  that  a 
university  professor  should  not  judge 
a  high  school  boy’s  glee  club,  but  it 
does  mean  that  a  judge  who  knows 
some  of  the  problems  of  teaching  a 
boy’s  glee  club  a  four-part  piece  of 
music,  with  all  the  musical,  maturation, 
and  just  plain  discipline  problems  that 
must  be  solved  before  the  group  gets 
on  the  risers;  such  a  person  is  certainly 
able  to  give  a  more  competent  account¬ 
ing  of  his  judgements  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  merely  picks  the  one  that 
"sounds  the  best.” 

A  good  judge  makes  a  good  contest, 
and  when  the  judging  is  poor,  no 
amount  of  "educational  value”  in  a 
contc-st  can  compensate  for  it. 

Judging  Made  Easier 

Now  what  can  a  choral  director  do 
to  gc-t  the  best  breaks  from  the  person 
who  sits  at  the  judge’s  desk?  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  things  that  choral 
directors  should  avoid,  and  other 
things  that  he  can  do  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  judge  to  do  his  job.  Often 
times,  choral  directors  are  the  very 


cause  of  the  judges  inconsistencies,  and 
by  doing  the  proper  things,  either  in 
choice  of  music,  stage  deportment,  or 
musical  discipline,  the  task  of  putting 
the  right  group  on  top  can  be  made 
much  easier  for  the  judge. 

Some  hints  as  to  how  this  may  be 
accomplished  will  be  the  subject  for 
next  month's  column.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  look  over  the  judges  comments 
that  you  have  found  perplexing  and 
unfair,  and  see  if  those  items  to  which 
you  object  may  have  been  prevented  by 
exercising  a  different  judgement  on 
your  part. 

Until  February, 
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The  chorus  lost. 

They  blamed  the  judge. 
And  ever  after 
Held  a  grudge. 

They  claimed  that  he 
Was  awful  rank. 
Although  their  own 
Performance  stank. 

They  sure  forgot 

The  judge  has  feeling. 
When  they  set 

His  ear  drums  reeling. 
So  bc-st  go  easy 
With  those  curses. 
Perhaps  the  judge  feels 
Vice-a-versus. 
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By  Mary  Louise  Nigro  Poor 


Sand  all  quMtieni  concarning  your  fluta 
problamt  diract  to  Mary  Louisa  Nigro 
Poor,  121  Dalqr  Drivo,  DoKolb,  Illinois. 

Out-of-tune  Tones 

There  has  been  a  question  from  a 
reader  in  Toronto,  Canada,  concern¬ 
ing  the  tones  that  are  "out-of-tune”  on 
the  flute  and  what  to  do  about  them. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  they  are:  the 
tones  w’hich  are  played  with  the  most 
holes  open  are  sharp  and  the  ones 
played  with  the  most  holes  closed  are 
flat.  For  example,  when  playing  from 
third  space  C  (which  is  sharp)  to 
fourth  line  D  (which  is  flat)  it  is  not 
possible  to  produce  a  true  whole  step 
without  compensating  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  length  of  the  tubing.  The 
three  higher  C  sharps  are  also  quite 
sharp,  but  since  the  school  flutist 
almost  never  has  a  chance  to  play  the 
verj’  high  one,  he  has  only  to  be  con¬ 


cerned  with  the  two  middle  ones: 

Of  course,  the  whole  high  register 
can  easily  become  out  of  tune  if  the 
player  (1)  uses  the  wrong  fingerings 
and/or  (2)  blows  too  hard.  Frequently 
a  student  who  does  use  an  incorrect 
fingering,  upon  finding  the  resulting 
tone  quite  unsatisfactory  in  response, 
will  also  blow  harder.  Then  the  result 
is  usually  so  bad  that  it  is  a  wonder 
that  anyone  can  stand  it.  The  use  of 
wrong  fingerings,  however,  is  inex¬ 
cusable.  Surely  with  so  many  accurate 
fingering  charts  available,  the  student 
the  director  can  see  to  it  that  the 
fingerings  are  correct. 
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So  let  s  go  back  to  the  more  elusive 
out-of-tune  tones  due  simply  to  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.  By  ex¬ 
perimenting,  it  can  be  easily  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  more  air  that  goes  into 
the  flute,  the  flatter  the  tone  becomes. 
If  the  player  is  trying  to  produce  a 
tone  with  t(X>  much  of  the  hole  covcTed 
with  lip  and  too  much  air  going  down, 
he  will  be  quite  flat. 

Conversely,  so<alled  "windintss,” 
caused  by  not  enough  air  going  into 
the  flute  and  too  much  going  past, 
makes  the  tone  sharp.  Therrfore,  when 
playing  sharp  tones  (C-CJI)  try  mov¬ 
ing  the  head  slightly  downward,  (do 
not  roll  the  flute)  and  when  playing 
the  flat  tones,  raise  the  head  slightly. 

Another  tuning  problem  that  is 
frequently  met  is  this  situation:  the 
flute  is  playing  high  F: 


the  oboe  is  playing  an  octave  lower, 
and  the  result  is  a  bad  octave.  But 
don’t  be  too  quick  to  blame  the  flute — 
here  the  fault  usually  lies  with  the 
oboe  F  which  is  often  flat.  If  the  oboe 
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wo  lid  use  the  forked  F  fingering  in 
this  particular  situation,  the  octave 
wo  ila  be  better  in  tune  (providing,  of 
course,  that  the  flute  is  in  tune  in  the 
first  place.)  It  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  how  our  oboe  playing  readers 
will  react  to  this. 

Contest  Music 

Since  contest  time  is  just  around 
the-  corner,  this  is  a  good  chance  to 
say  a  word  about  the  selection  of 
music. 

This  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
all  too  frequently  students  are  allowed 
and  even  encouraged  to  play  solos 
much  too  difficult  for  them.  The  grad¬ 
ing  that  is  assigned  to  many  solos  can 
only  be  a  relative  guide — the  final 
choice  must  be  determined  by  whether 
or  not  the  player  can  give  a  good  over¬ 
all  performance. 

Just  how  long  should  it  take  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  prepare  a  solo  for  public  per¬ 
formance  (including  the  dubious  pro¬ 
cedure  of  memorizing).^  Certainly  not 
more  than  six  weeks  at  the  very  most. 
Anything  that  requires  more  time  than 
that  to  prepare  is  probably  too  difficult. 

There  are  many  albums  of  flute 
solos,  some  of  which  were  written 
originally  for  flute  and  many  of  which 
were  not.  Naturally  a  selection  written 
specifically  for  the  instrument  is  usually 


a  better  choice  than  one  which  is  not, 
although  there  are  some  which  are 
well  arranged. 

Concert  and  Contest  Collection  for 
Flute  and  Piano.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  H.  V oxman,  published  by  Rubank, 
complete  $2.2^. 

Here  is  an  album  which  offers  the 
student  a  wide  selection  of  solos.  They 
are  also  well  edited  and  vary  in  their 
difficulty. 

News  Music  Reviews 

Pre-Views  of  The  Orchestra  and 
Band  for  flute  and  piccolo  by  Charles 
Reif Snyder  and  Vernon  Miller.  DeKay 
Publishers,  Newark,  N.f.,  $1.00 

This  is  a  nicely  arranged  beginning 
method  for  use  in  a  group.  The  first 
tones  to  be  played  are: 


which  are  probably  the  easiest  ones, 
since  they  involve  moving  only  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

*  *  *  * 

Tone  Development  for  Flute  by 
Emil  Eck.  Published  by  Bel  win  $1.00 


This  was  written  by  Mr.  Eck  to  help 
fill  the  gap  between  Books  I  and  II  of 
his  flute  method.  Emphasis  is  placed 
here  on  dynamics  and,  if  proper  phras¬ 
ing  is  used,  breath  control.  Many  duets 
and  some  good  scale  studies  are  in¬ 
cluded.  A  very  good  follow-up  to  his 
Book  I. 

*  *  *  * 

Supplementary  Studies  for  Flute  by 
R.  M.  Endresen.  Pub.  by  Rubank  $  ,7.5 

While  this  is  not  a  new  publication, 
it  should  be  mentioned  here  along  the 
line  of  being  a  very  good  follow-up 
to  a  beginning  method.  There  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  melodious  studies. 

*  *  *  * 

Flute  Trills  by  Emil  Eck.  Pub.  by 
Bel  win  $2.00 

This  is  a  much  needed  publication 
for  a  much  neglected  aspect  of  flute 
technique.  Composers  seem  to  feel 
the  flute  is  ideal  for  trilling,  but  most 
high  school  flutists  are  at  a  loss  when 
they  see  a  trill  in  the  music.  The  very 
thorough  trill  chart  included  with  this 
boc^  will  take  some  careful  study  be¬ 
fore  one  can  find  the  proper  fingering. 
Be  sure  you  know  what  kind  of  a  trill 
you  want — a  half-tone  or  whole  tone. 
An  excellent  book. 

The  End 
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orchestra  of  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  in  New  York.” 

#85  Robert  McBRlDE— HOLLY¬ 
WOOD  SUITE  —  first  public  per¬ 
formance,  Athens,  Ohio,  May  19, 
1955  by  the  Ohio  University  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band.  Charles  Minelli,  Direc¬ 
tor,  on  the  "Under  the  Elms  Pop 
Concerts.” 

The  four  parts  of  this  suite  are:  1, 
Hollywood  Opening;  2.  The  Leading 
Lady;  3.  Producer  and  Yes  Man;  4. 
World  Premiere. 

#86  Egil  SMEDVIG— PROBOS¬ 
CIDIAN — first  performance  Seattle, 
Washington,  July  15,  1953  by  the 
University  of  Washington  Summer 
Concert  Band,  Walter  C.  Welke,  Con¬ 
ductor,  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Con¬ 
temporary  Band  Concert.  (See  "Pro¬ 
gram  note”  under  #82  listing  above.) 

#87  Alfred  REED  —  PRO  TEX- 
ANA-MARCH  —  first  performance, 
January  31,  1954,  Waco,  Texas,  by 
the  Golden  Wave  Band  of  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity,  Donald  I.  Moore,  Director. 


#88  J.  deForest  CLINE  —  CEN¬ 
TENNIAL  MARCH  FOR  BAND— 
first  performance,  August  18,  1952, 
Seattle,  Washington,  by  the  Unixer- 
sity  of  Washington  Summer  Bai;d, 
Walter  C.  Welke,  Conductor,  on  the 
Sixth  Annual  Contemporary  Band 
Concert.  Program  note:  "This  march 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the 
competition  for  a  march  to  commc-m- 
orate  Seattle’s  Centennial.” 

#89  James  GORE  —  CONCERT 
MARCH  FOR  BAND— first  perfor¬ 
mance,  August  18,  1952,  Seattle, 

Washington,  by  the  University  of 
Washington  Summer  Band,  Walter 
C.  Welke,  Conductor,  on  the  Sixth 
Annual  Contemporary  Band  Concert. 
Program  note:  "This  march  was 
awarded  second  prize  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  march  to  commemorate 
Seattle’s  Centennial.” 

NOTE;  It  is  hoped  to  continue  this 
listing  in  future  issues.  To  do  so  how¬ 
ever,  it  becomc*s  necessary  for  the 
college  and  university  band  conductors 
to  send  me  the  program  which  proves 
the  identification  of  a  first  perfor¬ 
mance.  Let’s  keep  them  coming.  Ad¬ 
dress:  BAND  STAND  page,  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  Editor;  Oberlin  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


The  Band  Stand 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


sity  of  Illinois  Festival  of  Concert 
Band  Music,  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands. 

Program  note:  "This  work  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Paul  Whiteman  to  be 
performed  by  Mr.  Gallodoro,  and  it 
was  first  played  with  the  Whiteman 
orchestra  in  September,  1947.  It  was 
later  recorded  in  album  form  with  Mr. 
Hermann  conducting.  The  band  tran¬ 
scription  has  just  been  made  by  the 
composer  especially  for  this  concert. 
The  Concerto  is  in  three  movements, 
one  for  each  of  the  instruments  listed. 

"Mr.  Gallodoro  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  saxophone  and  clarinet  vir¬ 
tuosos  in  the  world  today.  He  has  been 
soloist  with  several  major  symphony 
orchestras,  and  has  been  associated 
with  many  top  radio  and  television 
programs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  staff 


LIKE  YOU’VE  NEVER 
HAD  BEFORE  i 


Do  You  Have  A 
Turnabout  Day 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


playing  ease 
fonal  perfection 
beauty  — 

rugged  dependability 
and  the  right  price 


for  the  same  musical  results  which  he 
gets  from  his  regular  seating  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  regular  first  chair  players 
take  delight  in  watching  the  novice 
sweat  through  a  cadenza  or  struggle 
through  a  hard  passage,  while  the 
regular  thirds  enjoy  seeing  the  firsts 
try  to  maintain  a  balance  in  staying 
below  the  lead  or  getting  a  good  tone 
on  the  low  notes. 

We  have  tried  turnabout  days  for 
the  past  two  years  and  they  have  more 
than  repaid  for  the  time  spent.  First 
chair  players  find  that  a  review  of  their 
low  notes  is  called  for.  Second  and 
third  chair  players  are  offered  a  goal 
to  shoot  at  and  sometimes  the  director 
finds  a  potential  first  chair  student  that 
he  has  been  overlooking.  The  whole 
organization  benefits  by  being  made 
more  conscious  of  blending,  balance 
and  intonation  and  they  are  taught 
to  listen,  which  is  the  secret  of  any 
fine  group.  Confidence  is  gained  in 
every  section  and  incentive  is  provide<l 
all  along  the  line.  In  smaller  schools 
this  is  especially  valuable  since  this 

(Turn  to  page  35) 
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The  Brass 
lUorkshop 


Correct  Practice 


trol  in  pp  and  ff  playing,  your  breath¬ 
ing  and  breath  control,  your  phrasing, 
your  accuracy  in  playing  rhythms  and 
your  endurance?  In  answering  these 
questions  you  must  try  honestly  to 
evaluate  your  weakest  points  and 
strongest  points  and  practice  most  and 
first  on  your  weakest  points. 

Your  daily  practice  on  a  brass  instru¬ 
ment  should  always  begin  with  at  least 
a  short  warm-up  period.  This  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  a  brass  player  as  it  is  to  an 
athlete  since  it  loosens  up  the  muscles 
of  the  embouchure,  gets  the  blood  cir¬ 
culating  in  these  parts  and  tunes  up  the 
breathing  apparatus  for  better  playing 
performance.  A  good  warm-up  routine 
also  will  increase  the  lip  technique,  the 
finger  tc'chnique,  flexibility  of  the  em- 

] 


Correct  practice  means  striving  earn¬ 
estly  to  eliminate  the  handicaps  to 
beautiful  and  artistic  playing  through 
careful  study,  analyzing  our  playing 
weaknesses  and  good  concentration 
with  each  necessary  repetition  until  our 
problems  are  mastered.  Practicing  on 
brass  instruments  can  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  what  to  practice,  how  to 
practice  and  how  much  to  practice. 
Let’s  consider  them  one  at  a  time. 

1.  W'hat  to  Practice.  Many  students 
practice  the  things  they  already  know 
and  things  they  already  do  well  since 
this  requires  less  effort,  less  concentra¬ 
tion  and  seems  to  give  them  more 
pleasure.  This  is  not  correct  practice 
since  it  is  not  striving  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  to  artistic  playing.  We 
should  first  practice  on  the  things  we 
need  most,  ^fore  you  can  really  know 
what  to  practice  you  must  first  analyze 
your  present  abilities  and  ask  yourself 
what  are  your  playing  strong  points 


set  of  Reynolds  sterling  silver  bell 

cornet  and  trumpet,  it  is  easy  to  achieve  the  wide  variations 

in  timbre  necessary  for  a  true  orchestra  or  true  band  sound  with  absolute 

ease  and  confidence  when  changing  instruments." 

BYRON  AUTREY,  Brass  Instructor,  Michigan  State 


Recently  I  asked  each  member  of  my 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Bands 
to  write  a  theme  entitled  "What  Are 
the  Good  and  Bad  Aspects  of  My 
Home  Practice  Sessions?”  I  did  this  in 
order  to  try  to  find  out  just  how,  what 
and  how  much  each  bandsman  prac¬ 
ticed  so  I  could  better  advise  him  as  to 
his  methods  of  home  practice. 

I  require  each  of  my  bandsmen  to 
keep  a  practice  record  card  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  entire  school  term  of  252  days 
and  to  present  this  card  for  my  obser¬ 
vation  each  Monday  at  rehearsal.  The 
bandsman’s  parent  posts  the  practice 
each  day  and  signs  the  card  once  each 
week  to  signify  his  knowledge  or  ob- 
sen  ation  of  the  bandsman’s  home  prac¬ 
tice.  I  mark  a  rating  of  the  student’s 
results  each  week  on  the  card  in  the 
square  provided.  The  practice  record 
card  I  use  is  published  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  of  the  H.  N.  White 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

My  conclusions  after  reading  over 
100  student’s  themes  concerning  their 
practice  and  after  observing  their  prac¬ 
tice  cards  are  that  many  of.  them  do  not 
know  what  to  practice,  how  to  practice 
or  how  much  to  practice.  Maybe  you 
brass  players  and  teachers  have  this 
problem  also,  so  let  us  discuss  it  now. 


and  playing  weak  points.  How  is  your 
tone,  your  reading,  your  embouchure, 
your  range,  your  staccato  tonguing, 
your  legato  tonguing,  your  tone  con¬ 


^EVA/OLOS  >  1/29  SiiriCMor  Ajc  ,  C'cvclann  ’4 


Sand  all  quaitien*  diract  to  B.  H.  Wolkar, 
Diractor  of  Music,  Gaffnay  High  School, 
Golfnoy,  South  Corollno. 
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Accordiana  is  so  easy  to  play,  and 
real  fun!  Learn  melodies  right 
from  the  start.  Play  at  parties, 
picnics.  Join  the  Accordiana 
Club.  Start  now! 


SEND  FOK  EKEE  COMIC  BOOK  . .  Real-life 
story  of  how  a  young  accordionist 
won  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

r, 


iBf 


EXCELSIOR  ACCORDIONS,  INC. 

333  Sixth  Ay*..  N*w  York  U.  N.  Y. 

Plaei*  Mnd  (r**  Mognonl*  Comic  Book  and  beokl*l 
that  talli  how  ooiy  Accordiana  it  to  play. 

NAME _ 


I  ADOKESS _  j 

LSITL  _ _ I 


SPKEAOS  EAKTNER- 
lASTS  LOMOlk 

HOLTON 

OIL 

Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
consistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  2 — Valve  Instruments 
No.  3 — Fine  Mechanisms 


30c  with  swab  applicator 
35c  with  rlrrmper 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


DALBEYS 

p'xyii 

-- 

'  -  i 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

Fer  Trembone 
or  Velvet 
With  Dropper 

e 


Veer  Metic  Doelor 
Will  Seppfy  Tee 


bouchure,  playing  range,  staccato  and 
legato  playing  s^Ie  and  the  player’s 
general  technique.  In  general  I  believe 
that  most  brass  players  should  begin 
their  warm-up  with  the  major  scales, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  practical 
note  in  the  player’s  range  and  playing 
one  scale  at  a  time  up  the  scale  of 
scales  in  slow  quarter  note  slurred  style 
for  one  octave.  The  elementary  student 
will,  of  course,  have  to  master  one 
scale  each  week  and  each  week  will 
add  another  scale  to  those  he  has 
already  mastered.  Begin  on  low  F, 
below  the  staff,  for  trombone  and  bari¬ 
tone  and  for  the  first  year  of  study  in¬ 
clude  the  scales  in  the  following  order 
— F,  G,  A|j,  B[j,  C,  D|),  E|)  and  F  two 
octaves.  For  the  second  year’s  study 
routine,  these  scales  should  begin  with 
low  E  followed  by  F,  Fjf,  G[),  G,  A|j, 
A,  B[^,  B,  C{j,  C,  Cjt,  D|),  D,  E[),  also 
the  following  2  octave  scales:  E,  F,  Fj{, 
G[j,  G,  A|),  A,  and  B|j.  Master  one 
scale  each  week  playing  it  in  various 
rhythms  such  as  whole,  half-quarter, 
eights  and  sixteenth  notes,  both  slur¬ 
red  and  tongued.  Each  week  add  the 
scales  mastered  during  the  previous 
week  playing  them  in  quarter  notes 
slurred  until  the  whole  group  of  24 
scales  are  mastered.  This  daily  playing 
of  chromatic  scale  of  scales  once  mas¬ 
tered  w'ill  serve  as  review  of  all  keys 
and  all  chromatic  fingerings  through¬ 
out  the  playing  range  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Begin  the  routine  first  by  slur¬ 
ring  in  quarter  notes  all  the  scales  you 
have  previously  mastered  as  a  pre 
warm-up  and  follow  this  with  concen¬ 
trated  study  of  one  new  scale  by 
practicing  it  in  sustained  tones,  sw'ell- 
ing  and  diminishing  each  tone  begin¬ 
ning  as  softly  as  possible  and  swelling 
for  about  8  counts  and  diminishing 
down  to  ppp  during  the  next  12 
counts.  Try  to  maintain  the  correct 
pitch  throughout  the  swell  and  dimin¬ 
ish  without  any  w^ver  in  tone  and 
strive  for  the  most  beautiful  quality 
you  can  produce.  The  range  of  the 
scale  study  will  be  determined  by  the 
advancement  of  the  player  in  em¬ 
bouchure  and  range. 

The  first  year  scale  routine  for  the 
elementary  cornetist  may  include  the 
following  one  octave  scales:  low  G. 
A,  B[j,  C,  D,  Eb,  F,  and  G  two  octaves. 
The  scale  routine  for  the  advanced  cor¬ 
netist  should  include  the  following  one 
octave  scales:  low  F{,  F,  G[j,  G,  AJj,  A, 
Bb,  B,  Cb,  C,  Q,  Db,  D,  Eb,  E,  F, 
also  the  following  2  octave  scales:  Ff, 
Gb,  G,  Ab,  A,  Bb,  B  and  C. 

The  first  year  scale  routine  for 
French  Horn  may  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  octave  scales:  low  F,  G,  Ab, 
A,  Bb,  C,  D,  Eb,  E  and  F  for  two 
octaves.  The  scale  routine  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  French  Horn  student  should 


include  the  following  one  ocLave 
scales:  low  C  (bass  clef),  Cj{,  Db^  D, 

Eb,  F,  F$  and  G,  Ab,  A,  Bb,  B  .ind 
Cb,  also  the  following  2  octave  scales: 

C,  C|,  Db,  D,  Eb,  F,  F|  and  G. 

The  next  part  of  the  daily  practice 
routine  should  include  soft  lip  slurs 
as  found  in  any  good  method  book  for 
building  elasticity  of  lips,  range,  and 
endurance.  The  amount  of  such  prac-  ) 
tice  will  be  determined  by  amount  of  ^ 
time  allotted  to  warm-up  and  the  needs 
of  individual. 

After  the  warm-up  the  student 
should  begin  practice  on  his  assigned 
material.  This  may  be  a  method  book 
or,  better  still,  parts  of  several  method 
books  suited  to  the  player’s  needs.  t 

Some  of  these  studies  should  be  for  ! 
developing  the  student’s  legato  play-  I 
ing,  others  for  his  staccato  study,  [ 

others  songs  for  phrasing  and  bre-ath  » 
control,  exercises  for  fingering  technic,  I 
intervals  for  accuracy  of  attack  and  I 
centering  of  tones,  or  slow  intervals  for 
study  in  intonation,  rhythm  passages  to 
add  to  the  player’s  sight-reading  skill,  i 
but  all  of  these  should  be  suited  to  the  I 
needs  of  the  individual  student  * 
through  advice  from  his  teacher  and 
through  his  own  evaluation  of  his  ' 
playing  needs. 

2.  How  to  Practice.  After  analyz¬ 
ing  your  needs  as  to  eliminating  the 
things  which  are  a  handicap  to  brauti- 
ful  playing,  draw  a  chart  on  a  piece  of  i 
paper  showing  the  days  in  the  wc-ek 
and  the  number  of  hours  available  for 
your  practice  each  day.  Divide  these 
hours  into  small  spaces  of  the  day’s  ■ 


IvFtlrr  band  iMfilrHin<*nl«i  itiiir**  I1MI3 


;  No  finer  Band  Instruments  ore 
mode.  For  design,  attractive  ap 
pearance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer. 

'  Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with 
i  YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus* 
j  ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to: 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  inc 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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f>ra'  rice  such  as  warm-up,  special  prob- 
err!  '  such  as  keeping  fingers  touching 
con  et  valves  in  technic,  etc.  A  typical 
useful  chart  might  read,  for  example, 
slurred  scales  5  minutes,  special  scale 
with  swells  and  diminishes  3  minutes, 
legato  songs  5  minutes,  chromatics  5 
minutes,  interval  studies  5  minutes, 
transposition  5  minutes,  assigned  band 
or  orchestra  music  15  minutes,  lip  slurs 
5  minutes,  assigned  solo  10  minutes. 
Diligently  follow  this  well  thought  out 
plan  for  the  week,  marking  off  the 
number  of  minutes  work  as  each  sec¬ 
tion  is  completed  each  day.  If  your 
practice  is  interrupted,  when  you  re¬ 
sume  your  practice  begin  on  the  next 
item  on  the  chart  and  follow  in  order 
as  listed. 

If  one  of  your  problems  is  technic 
and  speed  or  playing  with  rhythm,  by 
all  means  use  a  metronome  and  start 
practicing  the  exercise  extremely  slow 
and  increase  the  speed  gradually  until 
the  correct  tempo  is  reached  in  playing 
this  passage.  Try  doubling  the  notes  at 
first,  such  as  playing  each  sixteenth 
note  as  an  eighth  and  each  eighth  note 
as  a  quarter  until  the  technic  is  mas¬ 
tered,  then  play  in  the  correct  speed  as 
written. 

Work  on  your  weakest  points.  If  you 
have  a  good  range  in  high  register  but 
your  low  notes  are  weak,  spend  more 
of  your  practice  period  on  low  notes. 

If  you  have  good  technic  but  poor  tone 
quality,  spend  more  of  your  practice  | 
period  on  long  tones,  swells  and  dimin-  | 
ishes,  lipslurs  and  the  study  of  song  | 
material.  If  staccato  tonguing  is  your  I 
weakest  point  and  legato  is  strong 
spend  less  time  on  songs  and  more  on 
eighth  note  scales  and  staccato  exer¬ 
cises.  Above  all,  think  when  you  prac¬ 
tice  and  practice  in  a  room  to  yourself 
where  your  concentration  is  not  re¬ 
tarded  by  interruptions  of  others. 

3.  Amount  of  Practice.  Quality  of 
practice  is  far  more  important  than 
quantity.  Endless  repetitions  of  a 
passage  with  your  mind  on  other 
things  is  a  waste  of  time.  Practice 
only  as  long  at  each  session  as  you 
can  concentrate  clearly  upon  your 
goals  of  trying  earnestly  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  to  beautiful  playing. 
Some  students  can  accomplish  more 
in  one  hour  per  day  than  others  can 
in  three  but  for  the  serious  student  who 
intends  to  follow  music  as  a  profes-  ' 
sion  I  would  suggest  from  one  to  three  i 
hours  per  day.  For  the  younger  student 
who  is  doing  music  only  as  a  hobby  or  j 
as  just  another  school  subject,  forty-  j 
five  minutes  to  one  hour  per  day  cor-  i 
rectly  done  will  do  a  lot  of  good.  Try  ] 
to  divide  your  practice  into  two  or  ! 
more  periods  per  day  and  I  do  not  i 
believe  it  is  best  to  make  these  of  equal  ; 
length.  By  all  means  try  to  make  one  of  i 


the  periods  early  in  the  morning  and 
let  this  be  the  longest  of  the  practice 
periods.  The  period  coming  late  in  the 
evening  should  be  shorter  since  the 
student  is  likely  to  be  tired  physically 
and  mentally  and  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  detractions  to  proper  concentra¬ 
tion.  Regardless  of  how  much  you 
practice,  do  it  regularly  each  day.  One 
hour  every  day  for  six  days  does  more 
good  than  two  hours  and  a  half  or 
three  hours  practice  every  other  day 
for  six  days.  One  day’s  neglect  on  a 
brass  instrument  requires  at  least  two 
days  work  to  bring  the  embouchure 
back  to  its  former  condition.  We  who 


love  music  realize  that  the  term  "musi¬ 
cian”  is  a  hard-won  title  and  one  that 
is  accomplished  only  through  hard 
work. 

Music  Reviews 

Ernest  Williams  Method  for  Trom¬ 
bone  or  Bass  Clef  Baritone,  edited  by 
Roger  Smith.  Edwin  H.  Morris  & 
Company.  $3.00. 

Roger  Smith,  a  former  student  of 
Ernest  Williams,  former  solo  trom¬ 
bonist  with  the  Goldman  Band  and 
now  teacher  of  trombone  at  the  Jul- 
liard  School  of  Music  and  first  trom- 
(T urn  to  page  61 ) 


^  HOLTON 

Stratodyne  "67” 

Trombones 

with 

DORSEY  BROTHERS 
ORCHESTRA 

The  long-famous  Dorsey 
Brothers’  Orchestra,  always 
among  the  leaders  in  dance 
band  popularity  polls,  have 
added  recent  laurels  with  TV 
appearances  on  NBC  “Band¬ 
stand”  and  CBS  “Jackie  Glea¬ 
son”  shows.  A  tribute  to  their 
leadership,  excellent  arranging 
and  solid  musicianship  is  their 
latest  choice  as  number  3  Swing 
Band  in  this  year’s  NBOA  poll. 

New  Stratodyne  "67" 

A  “revelation  in  thrilling  speed 
and  lightness  of  action,”  the 
entirely  new  Holton  Stratodyne  “67”  Trom¬ 
bone  is  a  strictly  professional  instrument 
in  quality,  design,  beauty,  tone  and  re¬ 
sponse.  Tone  starts  and  develops  with  little 
apparent  effort,  with  a  brilliance,  flexibility, 
easy  high  register  and  reserve  of  power  to  delight 
the  most  demanding  artist.  Features  a  new  light¬ 
weight  smooth-acting  solid  nickel  silver  slide,  one 
piece  bell,  .485  bore,  7V&  bell,  slide  and  bell  lock. 

Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

326  N.  CHURCH  STREET  •  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
PREFERRED  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 


Dorsey  Brothers'  trombonists  Billy 
Ver  Planck,  Vinny  (Forest)  Forchetti, 
and  “Tak"  Takvorian  with  their 
new  Stratodyne  "67"  Trombones. 
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STUDENT  MODEL 


WOOD  CLARINET 

•  lety  to  ploy 

•  Qwick  io  raspens* 

•  Prothion  tuood 

Ev«n  "pres"  era  surprisad  to 
find  such  swaat,  mallow  tona 
.  .  .  such  sparkling  parform- 
once  in  o  baginnar's  clori- 
nat.  Basidas,  it's  httad  with 
o  high  groda  mouthpiaca 
for  utmost  playing  aoso  and 
lip  comfort!  Complata  Outfi* 
in  cosa . Raloil,  $120 


Also  try 
WHITEHALL 
Ebonite 
Clarinets 


The  King 
David  Baton 


is  so  light .  . , 
you  can  conduct  for 
hours  without  tiring  I 

its  axclusiva  microm- 
atar-axoct  topar  bol- 
onca  mokas  it  plaos- 
ont  to  hold  and 
wova  .  .  .  inspiring 
to  lead  with  I  And 
its  straight  groin 
moplo  construction 
WON'T  WARP  .  .  . 
serres  longer  I 


RieqoDflOld 

LEADER  BATON 

.  .  .  now  ovoilabla  in  22  popu¬ 
lar  stylos  to  fit  your  tosta  and 
grip  .  .  .  only  3Sc  to  $1.50 
ooch  ...  AT  YOUR  DEALER. 

David  Waxier  &  Co. 

Exclotivo  Distributers 
•23  S.  Wabash  •  Chicoga  S 


Coordinated  by  David  Kaplan 


The  Band  Music  Laboratory  is  pre¬ 
sented  each  month  as  a  public  service 
to  band  directors  u  ho  are  interested  in 
keeping  up  to  date  on  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  works  for  hand.  Each  number 
has  been  carefully  rehearsed,  studied, 
and  analysed  by  one  of  the  competent 
members  of  the  Laboratory  Staff. 
Numbers  are  classified  into  A,  B.  and 
C,  in  keeping  with  band  Festival  and 
Contest  rulings.  Directors  may  learn  of 
technical,  tonal,  and  interpretive  prob¬ 
lems  that  exist.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  better 
to  present  carefully  prepared  reviews 
of  a  few  numbers  rather  than  a  listing 
of  many.  No  favoritism  is  shown  in  the 
selection  of  numbers.  Numbers  are 
selected  on  merit  alone.  The  reviews  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  magazine. 


Zueignung  ( Dedication  )  —  Richard 
Strauss  setting  for  band  by  Albert  O. 
Davis,  F  B  6.00,  S  B  H.OO.  Ludwig 
Music  Publ.  Co.  19^6). 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  very  sensitive  ar¬ 
ranger;  he  knows  his  instruments  well. 
Zueignung,  like  Mr  Davis’s  previous 
arrangement  Allerseelen,  is  one  of 
Strauss’s  more  popular  art  songs.  The 
music  is  beautiful,  and  through  this 
intelligent  arrangement  lends  itself 
well  to  the  band. 

Zueignung  is  in  4 /A,  B[),  and  in  a 
moderate  tempo.  A  quiet  sixteen  bar 
introduction  preceedes  the  main  theme 
which  is  heard  first  in  the  solo  cornet. 
By  measure  34  the  baritone  and  horns 
have  taken  the  subject.  The  solo  cornet 
again  takc-s  the  theme  at  bar  81. 

The  instrumentation  follows  normal 
procedure's.  'The  ranges  are  conserva¬ 
tive  and  there  are  no  real  difficulties. 
In  the  clarinet,  there  are  a  few  arpeg¬ 
gios  but  they  lay  w'ell. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  work  for  Class 
C  bands  on  up.  The  music  offers  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  phrasing,  tone, 
and  melodic  playing — opportunities,  it 
seems,  not  often  found  these  days.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  band  repertoire  could  stand 
such  splendid  arrangements  as  this 
one.  Now,  to  play  the  music  correctly 
the  band  must  exercise  control,  observe 
dynamics,  and  never  end  a  phrase 


Publithari  and  Diroetori  should  dirocl 
oil  corrotpondanca  to:  .  .  .  David  Kap¬ 
lan,  Band  Music  Laboratory,  Music  Do- 
partmant,  Wost  Taxos  Stota  Collogu, 
Canyon,  Taxos. 


abruptly.  Linear  playing  is  the  key 
to  proper  interpretation  here. 

*  4>  0 

Solemn  Procession  (Trauermarsh )  — 
Grieg  —  transcribed  by  Maurice  C. 
Whitney.  F  B  6.30  —  SB  9.73  — 
Bourne  —  79^5. 

The  music,  in  F-minor,  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  slow  four.  Clarinets,  low 
reeds,  and  low  brass  carry  the  opc-ning 


Ilf  trays 

j«N0RRm 

INO  EVS'*'^ 

IG  NEED 


ALL  STEEL,  ALL 
WELDED.  CHOICE 
OF  3  COLORS! 
THERE'S  NOTHING 
LIKE  NORREN. 


- *  NEW 

NORREN  CATALOG. 
WRITE  TODAY! 

NORREN  MFG.  CO. 


P  O  Boi  5086 
PoEodeno  8,  Colif 
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th<..Tie  in  pp;  it  is  a  slow  sustained 
mt’ody.  The  second  theme,  in  F, 
begins  in  the  clarinets,  flutes,  and 
saxophones.  The  first  theme  and  key 
re(urn  to  close  the  number. 

The  instrumentation  is  usual.  The 
rariijes  are  conserv-ative  and  there  are 
no  difficulties.  The  parts  are  printed 
clearly  and  on  one  page. 

Though  there  are  no  technical  prob¬ 
lems  the  music  does  call  for  good 
bal.ince,  close  attention  to  dynamics 
and  clean,  clear  attacks.  Much  of  the 
dynamic  les'el  of  this  music  is  from 
mp  on  down.  Preciseness  in  playing 
the  chordal  passages  is  necessary.  Very 
good,  I  think,  are  the  contrasts  gained 
by  alternating  tutti  band  with  smaller 
groups.  Class  C  bands  will  find  this 
thoughtful  arrangement  rewarding. 
The  Scandanavian  flavor  will  be 
equally  welcome. 

*  *  * 

North  Sea  Overture — Ralph  Her¬ 
mann — F  B  9.^0 — 5  B  12.50,  Educa¬ 
tional  Music  Service,  Inc.,  1955. 

In  the  November  issue  Mr.  Edward 
Nelson  reviewed  Hermann’s  Belmont 
Overture.  Readers  will  remember  those 
comments  about  Mr.  Hermann’s 
knowledge  of  instruments  and  "what 
sounds.”  Certainly  the  same  may  be 
said  of  this  Overture.  Mr.  Hermann  is 
a  well  known  New  York  radio  and 
TV  arranger  and  the  composer  of  a 
number  of  other  works  for  band  in¬ 
cluding  Kiddie  Ballet  and  Ballet  for 
Young  Americans. 

North  Sea  opens  with  an  Andante 
Mac-stoso  section  in  4/4  and  in  five 
flats.  It  is  full  sounding  with  chromatic 
runs  in  the  woodwinds  to  give  the 
wind  and  wave  effect.  This  chromatic 
effect  is  continued  into  the  12/8 
Moderato;  the  melodic  lead  is  in  the 
brass.  A  plaintive  oboe  solo  introduces 
the  next  section,  a  more  espressivo 
section.  The  full  vent  and  fury  of  the 
ocean  is  felt  in  the  next  Allegro  (alia 
breve).  The  12/8  returns  for  awhile 
before  the  motive  of  the  opening 
Mac-stoso  enters  to  close  the  number. 

The  instrumentation  is  normal  and 
includes  a  piccolo  which  is  good  for 
this  number.  Full  brass,  woodwind, 
and  percussion  sections  are  needed 
here.  The  Overture  calls  for  more 
mature  players  than  did  Belmont.  All 
of  the  woodwinds  have  chromatic  pas¬ 
sages.  The  flute  goes  up  to  high  Bb, 
the  clarinet  to  high  g  and  with  chro¬ 
matics  around  the  throat  tones,  the 
solo  cornet  to  high  Bjj  and  C  but  with 
no  difficult  passage  work.  Correct  play¬ 
ing  of  the  percussion  parts  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  close  attention  to  dynamics 
are  musts  for  this  music. 

North  Sea  is  a  colorful  number.  The 
technique  is  demanding  enough  to 


test  a  good  Class  B  band.  The  better 
high  school  bands  and  college  groups 
to  will  find  the  Overture  interesting 
enough  for  any  program. 

Beguine  for  Band  —  Glenn  Osser, 
FB  5.50-SB  7.50 — Educational  Music 
Service,  Inc.,  1954. 


Mr.  Osser  is  also  a  well  known  New 
York  arranger.  The  Beguine  is  re¬ 
corded  by  the  splendid  American  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band  of  the  Air  on  Decca. 
Though  not  a  most  recent  publication, 
Beguine  is  nevertheless  recent  enough 
to  warrant  a  brief  discussion. 


7l£w..7leju)..7l£w..^A.  spwi. 
7bw  £aruL  Qai/iathiA, 

‘‘MY  FAIR  LADY”  Selection 

by  ALAN  JAY  LERNER  A  FREDERICK  LOEWE 

transcribed  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett,  including  six  glorious  hits  from 
the  unparalleled  Broadway  success! 


Full  Band . $6.50  Symphonic  Band  .  .  .  $9.00 

Conductor .  1.00  Extra  Parts,  ea . 40 


SAIVTA  FE  SAGA 

by  MORTON  GOULD 

Echoes  of  the  old  frontiers  and  the  Rio  Grande,  commissioned  by  the 
late  Edwin  F.  Goldman  for  the  A.B.A.,  1955 


Full  Band . $9.00  Symphonic  Band  .  .  $12.00 

Conductor .  1.50  Extra  Parts,  ea . 60 


NEWFOEIVDLAIVD  RHAPSODY 

by  HOWARD  CABLE 

This  new  song  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  based  on  old  Canadian  ballads 
and  sea  songs. 


Full  Band . $7.50  Symphonic  Band  .  .  $10.00 

Conductor .  1.50  Extra  Parts,  ea . 50 

\ 


Highlights  from  “PIPE  DREAM” 

by  RICHARD  RODGERS  A  OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN  2nd 

transcribed  by  Paul  Yoder  from  the  most  recent  of  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein's  musical  plays. 

Full  Band . $4.00  Symphonic  Band  .  .  $5.50 

Conductor .  1.00  Extra  Parts,  ea . 30 

Sample  Conductar  Parts  Available  to  Band  Directors. 

lii&L  JthsL  p/uiAdu! 

^^MY  FAIR  LADY’’  Selection  for  Orchestra 

transcribed  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett 
Set  A-5.00  Set  B-7.00  Set  C- 10.00 

JhsL  QhappfdL  ’Sitoufi, 

RKO  Building  —  Rockefeller  Center 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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FLUTE 

Db  PICCOLO 
Bb  CLARINET 
Eb  ALTO  CLARINET 
Bb  BASS  CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 

Eb  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 
Bb  TENOR  SAXOPHONE 
Eb  BARITONE  SAXOPHONE 
Bb  CORNET 
TROMBONE 

BARITONE  TREBLE  CLEF 
BARITONE  BASS  CLEF 
Eb  HORN 
F  HORN 
BASS  (TUBA) 
DRUMS 

CONDUCTOR  S  SCORE 


INSTRUMENT  BOOKS  90  Each 
CONDUCTOR  S  SCORE  2.00 


EDWIN  H  MORRIS  &  COMPANY.  INC.  •  35  West  51st  Street.  New  York.  N  Y 


must  be  precise  and  the  accents,  sudden 
changes  in  dynamics  et  al.,  must  be 
carefully  observed.  This  pleasant  num¬ 
ber  will  interest  the  Class  B  bands 
(and  some  C)  on  up  into  the  college 
groups. 

*  *  * 

Holiday  for  Winds — Glenn  Osser, 
FB  y.OO-SB  7.00,  EducaJional  Music 
Service,  Inc.,  19^^. 

The  instrumentation  for  this  number 
calls  for  the  usual  brass,  woodwind, 
and  percussion.  Holiday  is  a  cute  num¬ 
ber  in  a  bright  alla-breve  (keys:  Ejj, 
A|)) .  By  and  large  it  features  the  wood¬ 
winds  who,  after  the  12  bar  introduc¬ 
tion,  introduce  the  perky,  bright  theme 
subject.  Important  contrapuntal  parts 
are  assigned  to  the  baritone,  saxes  and 
horns.  The  brass  carry  the  lead  at  E; 
it  is  a  theme  in  whole  and  half  notes. 
But  for  the  higher  range  of  the  cornet 


(up  to  B|;  &  C)  the  brass  parts  are 
not  demanding.  The  baritone  has  an 
important  part  throughout.  The  clari¬ 
net  and  flute  parts  are  not  excessively 
diflicult  but  sure  hngers  will  be  needed 
to  get  the  desired  fluency.  This  Class  B 
number  will  delight  audiences  as  a 
program  breather  and  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  Class  B  (the  better  C  also) 
groups  on  up. 


After  an  introduction  the  main  theme 
is  assigned  to  the  oboe  (cued  in  trpt). 
The  theme  is  lilting  and  pleasant.  The 
flute  soon  joins  the  oboe  and  then  the 
clarinets,  loginning  in  G  the  key  shifts 
to  B|j  where  the  horns,  baritone,  and 
saxes  carry  the  melody;  the  woodwinds 
carry  an  accompanying  figure  above. 
The  cornets  take  much  of  the  lead  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  number. 

The  instrumentation  includes  4th 
cornet,  1st  and  2nd  tenor  saxes,  4th 
trombone  besides  the  usual  instruments. 

Ranges  and  difficulties:  cornet  has 
enough  high  a-b-c’s  to  warrant  a  strong 
lead  player  although  the  part  is  really 
not  technical;  clarinet  up  to  G  with  a 
few  chromatic  runs  but  otherwise  not 
overdemanding. 

Bcguine  can  be  a  very  nice  choice 
for  a  program;  it  certainly  offers  a 
good  change  of  pace.  The  rhythm 
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Hiauatha  Land — Glenn  Osser,  FB 
6.00-5B  8.00,  E.M.S.  1956. 

The  opc*ning  Maestoso  (4/4-E(j) 
indicates  the  Indian  flavor  of  the  num¬ 
ber.  A  Moderato  soon  follows  with 
the  slower  theme  (developed  from  the 
opening)  in  the  flute  and  oboe;  it  is 
continued  later  in  the  cornets.  A  Piu 
Mosso  moves  into  a  2/4  (B  minor)  In¬ 
dian  dance  type  section.  The  Moderato 
theme  returns  and  is  heard  in  full 
tutti  as  the  key  returns  to  E[j.  The 
clarinet  has  a  few  technical  things  in 
the  2/4  and  the  cornet  reaches  up  to 
high  c.  The  instrumentation  calls  for 
4th  cornet,  4th  clarinet,  1st  &  2nd 
tenor,  and  4th  trombone.  Class  C  plus. 

The  End. 
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Accordion  Briefs 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

and  she  is  justly  proud  of  the  trophies 
won. 

Stanley’  Darrow,  of  the  Acme 
Studios,  Pitman  and  Westmont,  Nc-w 
Jersey,  presented  a  fine  concert  at  the 
Collingswood  High  School,  Collings- 
w(X)d,  New  Jersey.  Highlighting  the 
program  was  guest  artist,  Andy  Arcari, 
famous  artist  and  composer. 

The  Galla-Rini  concert  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  received  rave  notices  from 
the  music  critics  who  wrote — "Galla- 
Rini,  Accordion  Artist,  Daaales  Capa¬ 
city  Audience — Galla-Rini  is  a  daz¬ 
zling  artist  and  his  virtuosity  at  times 
approaches  wizardry.  He  captures 
sounds  and  textures  with  his  instru¬ 
ment  that  assume  orchestral  brilliance 
— if  the  accordion  is  now  assuming 
dignity  as  a  respected  concert  instru¬ 
ment,  no  doubt  much  of  its  advance  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Galla-Rini.  The 
audience  cheered  and  applauded  in 
acclaim  for  him.”  The  concert  was 
sponsored  by  the  ATG  members  of 
Kentucky  who  also  presented  a  massed 
band  of  400  budding  accordionists. 
For  the  finale  of  the  program  Galla- 
Rini  conducted  this  massed  band  in  an 
inspiring  number.  Following  the  con¬ 
cert  the  ATG  members  and  other 
teachers  who  had  participated  in  the 
Galla-Rini  Master  Class  which  pre- 


To  Suppl«m*nl  any  Klamantary  PMatHocI 


The  “rasEMAN-WHiTinY  BAMD  ■MOOt’*  provides 
demsBtarjr  asaterial  to  suement  the  study  of  say 
method  book.  AH  esercises  and  nelodies  ar«  orifiiMl, 
to  meet  the  immedisitc  vocabulary  of  the 
student  Sufficient  material  has  been  iwduded  on 
each  level  to  insure  note  reading  rather  thsm  rote 
playing.  Bach  of  the  twelve  units  starts  with  a 
resumf  of  the  vocabulary  and  aotatioo  srhich  the 
student  has  studied  and  originaf  full  band  harmo¬ 
nised  material,  making  it  possibie  to  start  feheatsals 
almost  inmiediately  rrith  begianing  groups. 

A  prdiminary  page  of  rhythms  in  harmony  hm 
been  provided  to  serve  as  srarming-np  esrreism  for 
a  group.  These  exercises  have  been  arrangsd  so 
each  player  rrill  use  the  tones  which  are  most 
oasOy  produced  on  his  instrument  rtiniinaHng 
aon>e  of  the  problems  encountered  by  C,  BA,  ami 
W  instruments. 

The  piano-conductor  book  provides  a  miniature 
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ccdt  J  the  concert,  gave  a  dinner  for 
the  Galla-Rini's  at  the  Kentucky  Hotel. 

Ir  scanning  the  applications  for 
nuer-  bership,  the  Accordion  Teachers’ 
Guild  is  much  encouraged  to  find  that 
mor"  and  more  degree  teachers  are 
entc  ing  the  field  of  accordion  teach¬ 
ing  The  applications  show  that  teach¬ 
ers,  cither  currently  or  previously  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  music  in  public 
schools,  colleges  and  other  accredited  | 
schools,  or  having  recently  graduated  | 
from  such  schools  as  a  music  major, 
are  interested  in  entering  the  field  of  | 
accordion  teaching.  This  is  interpreted  i 
as  meaning  the  accordion  is  gaining  | 
more  prestige  in  the  music  field  and 
such  persons  are  beginning  to  realize  | 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  accordion,  j 

-  I 

Illinois  County  Presents  j 

(Continued  from  page  23)  | 

School  of  Music.  This  one  day  event  | 
included  full  organization  and  section¬ 
al  rehearsals  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  with  a  concert  by  the  groups 
in  the  evening.  The  concert  closed  with 
the  entire  four  hundred  student  organ-  j 
ization  performing  Doctor  Maddey’s  j 
"God  of  Our  Fathers”  directed  by  Mr. 
Benedict  DiDia,  Director  of  the  Quin¬ 
cy  College  Band.  Schools  participating  | 
were  Liberty  High  school,  A.  L.  Whit-  | 
more;  Seymour  High  school  of  Payson, 
Frank  R.  Kalitsky;  Central  High 
School  of  Golden-Camp  Point-Clay-  i 
ton,  W.  A.  Harris;  Unity  High  schex)!  , 
of  Mendon,  Maurice  Hill;  Notre  ! 
Dame  High  schcml  of  Quincy,  Carl  A. 
Landrum;  Quincy  Senior  High  school. 
Dale  Kimpton,  Wayne  Pyle,  Boyd  i 
White;  Quincy  Junior  High  school, 
Donald  Langellier,  Clement  William¬ 
son.  Officers  of  the  organization  are: 
President,  Carl  A.  Landrum;  Vice 
President  and  Program  arrangements, 
Wilford  Nelson;  Recording  ^retary, 
Hubert  Mattoon;  Executive  Secretary, 
Donald  Langellier;  Treasurer,  A.  L. 
Whitmore;  Publicity  and  Historian, 
Floyd  W.  Hamm.  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Festival  was  Paul  E.  Morrison,  retired 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  in 
the  Quincy  Public  Schools  of  over 
thirty  years,  and  first  President  of  the 
Adams  County  Educators.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  aiding  in  the  arrangements  were: 
Hugh  Sex^bbing,  Quincy  College  Mu¬ 
sic  Dept.;  Esther  Reid,  Liberty  High 
school;  Miss  Wyss,  Central  High 
school.  This  Festival  has  the  official 
sanction  of  the  Illinois  High  School 
AsscKiation  and  the  wholehearted  ap¬ 
proval  of  Adam  Priepot,  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Adams  County.  On  November  17th 
the  group  also  staged  a  grade  school 
festival  at  Seymour  High  school  in 
Payson  with  arrangements  made  by 
Mr.  Kalitsky. 


OUTSTANDING  BAND  MUSK!. . . 

NEW  -  Hermann— BALLET  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

Full  Band  12.00  Sym.  Band  18.00 

NEW  -  LeBoum— SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  AT  5:00 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Leyden— SERENADE  FOR  A  PICKET  FENCE 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Osser— HIAWATHA  LAND 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Van  Heusen-Osser— MY  DREAM  SONATA 

Full  Band  5.00  Sym.  Band  7.50 

Osser- HOLIDAY  FOR  WINDS 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Hermann— NORTH  SEA  OVERTURE 
Full  Band  10.00  Sym.  Band  15.00 

Hermann— BELMONT  OVERTURE 
Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Beebe-Paul— SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  MARCH 

Full  Band  4.00  Sym.  Band  6.00 

Gillis— UNCLE  WALT'S  WALTZ 

Full  Band  9.00  Sym.  Band  12.00 

‘Hermann— KIDDIE  BALLET 

Full  Band  10.00  Sym.  Bond  15.00 

‘Osser— BEGUINE  FOR  BAND 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Gillis— THE  PLEASANT  YEARS 

Full  Band  9.00  Sym.  Band  12.00 

*o»  futordud  by  Th«  Amurican  Symphonic  Bond  Of  Tho  Air — Dacca  Album  DI-8IS7  or  ED-2257, 
ED-2258.  ED-2259 

At  Your  Music  Dealer  or  Writ* 


EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC. 

147  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


;ave  steps,. » 

on  sheet  music  shopping 


let  Lyon-Healy  send  you  free  listings 
of  the  world's  largest  selection  of 

Educational  Music 


NEW  CATALOGS  JUST  PRINTED: 

•  Secular  Choral  Music 

•  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs 

MUSIC  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  -  FAST  SERVICE 


MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 
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CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO., 

10S  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Send  all  quotriont  diract  to  David 
Kaplan,  Inttnidor  of  Woodwind  Instru- 
manis,  Wost  Tmos  State  College,  Can¬ 
yon,  Taxat. 


CRAMPON 
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is  a  ^ood  abrasive  material  and  stu- 
(lent'  should  be  taught  its  use. 

R  sh  IS  a  tubular  stalk  with  rough 
file-1  ke  ridges  running  from  top  to 
bott' m.  The  diameter  of  the  average 
stalk  is  near  Yg".  The  material  can  be 
four.d  near  ponds,  marshy  places,  golf 
link'-,  etc.,  and  almost  all  over  the 
country.  A  student  of  mine  in  Texas 
recently  acquired  enough  rush  on  visit 
to  a  somewhat  marshy  place  to  equip 
his  ensemble  with  rush  for  a  year. 

Rash  can  also  be  obtained  from 
other  sources.  The  Leblanc  company 
packages  rush  in  a  neat  little  container. 
Another  outlet  is  the  Reeds  Supply 
House  at  Fishers,  New  York.  A  good 
supply  may  be  had  here  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Many  of  us  discovered  a  long  time 
ago  that  rush  did  not  damage  the 
surface  of  the  reed  as  much  as  did 
other  materials.  Delicate  shading  and 
cutting  is  probably  more  possible  with 
rush  because  it  is  so  flexible.  Some 
prefer  to  moisten  the  rush  before 
using  while  others  may  use  it  dry.  In 
any  csent,  moisten  a  bit  until  the  rush 
is  pliable  and  scrape  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ridges  do  cross  the  reed  at  an 
angle.  When  the  tip  of  the  rush  wears 
out  merely  cut  off  the  used  portion; 
a  supply  can  thus  last  a  long  time. 

Educational  Literature 

7/je  Saxophone-by  Don  NfeCatbren 
G.  Leblanc  .30  2nd  Edition  Feb  7936 

The  first  edition  of  this  interesting 
booklet  included  9  chapters  plus  ..i 
fingering  chart.  In  this  slightly  revised 
edition  there  is  an  added  chapter,  the 
lOth,  which  discusses  the  new  Leblanc 
s)-stem.  The  author  makes  some  good 
points  as  he  discusses  embouchure, 
position,  breathing,  tone,  tonguing, 
fingering,  vibrato,  time  counting,  and 
how  to  practice.  The  illustrations  arc 
ver)-  clear.  There  may  be  some  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  what  constitutes  g<x)d  alto 
sax  position.  The  sax  can  be  held  in 
front  or  slightly  to  the  right.  Both 
positions  can  be  used  if  taught  cor¬ 
rectly.  There  is,  of  course,  a  misuse  of 
of  the  side  position  when  students 
hold  the  sax  to  far  to  the  right  so  that 
the  embouchure  and  the  fingers  are 
disturbed.  The  booklet  is  one  of  the 
series  distributed  by  Leblanc  and 
should  be  in  the  director’s  library. 

*  *  * 

Leblanc  Bandsman  May  195f> 

Mr.  John  Schuster  discusses  French 
Tone,  Hal  Palmer  writes  on  breathing, 
Daniel  Bonade  offers  some  interesting 
advice,  and  your  editor  discusses  the 
Inierprethe  Factor.  It  is  the  well  in¬ 
formed  director  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  GET  and  READ  both  the  splendid 
Leblanc  and  Seltner  publications. 


These  companies  are  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  school  music  program. 

*  *  * 

Itnproring  the  Soprano  Clarinet  Sec¬ 
tion — Don  McCathren  G  Leblanc 
Mr.  McCathren  discusses  the  factors 
that  are  involved  in  improving  the 
clarinet  section.  He  begins  with  the 
mouthpiece  with  its  attendant  ills 
warping  and  ill  suited  facings.  The 
mouthpieces  he  suggests  are:  the  new 
Bonade,  the  Stowell,  and  the  Van 
Doren;  these  are  three  of  the  bette*" 
mouthpieces  on  the  market  today. 
Reeds,  breathing,  embouchure,  tuning. 


position,  tonguing,  and  fingerings  are 
ail  discussed.  Keeping  the  right  hand 
down  across  the  break  and  adding 
fingers  to  clear  the  throat  tones  arc 
among  the  valuable  suggestions.  We 
may  not  all  agree  with  the  thesis  that 
matched  mouthpieces  and  reeds  are  a 
necessity  for  the  band.  Not  all  direc¬ 
tors  are  convinced  that  each  player 
must  use  the  identical  mouthpiece  and 
reed  strength.  I  think,  though,  that  it 
is  more  important  that  each  player  use 
a  good  mouthpiece.  The  mouthpieces 
named  above  are  among  the  better 
ones.  Mr.  McCathren  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  when  he  discusses  fundamentals. 


yP^CLARINET 
r&  SAXOPHONE  REEDS 
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INTERRED 
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world  over! 


RICO  PRODUCTS 
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If  our  sections  would  check  the  factors 
mentioned  in  this  valuable  bodclet  and 
act  upon  them,  there  would  certainly 
be  improvement. 

Music  Review 

Elementary  School  Beginner  for 
Clarinet — Norman  Ward  .7.5  Consoli¬ 
dated  Music  Publishers  Inc.  19^6. 

Recently  I  have  been  examining 
this  new  series  of  elementary  texts. 
Books  also  exist  for  sax,  flute,  trom¬ 
bone  (or  baritone),  drum,  trumpet, 
brass  ensemble,  woodwind  ensemble, 
French  horn,  and  tuba.  Consolidated 
is  the  new  firm  name  for  J.  J.  Robbins. 
What  struck  me  first  about  these  texts 
was  first  the  attractive  cover  design, 
the  "alive”  colors,  and  then  the  size 
of  the  text.  Unlike  most  texts  these 
measure  10"  across  and  a  little  over 
8"  high.  The  illustrations  are  colorful 


and  geared  to  the  young  student.  The 
clarinet  book  covers  some  40  pages. 
The  starting  tone  is  "e”,  the  upper 
register  comes  at  p  21  via  low  g,  with 
the  break  on  p  30.  More  about  these 
attractive  looking  texts  next  time. 


D.A.,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  will  be  the 
guest  clinic-Director  for  the  day.  liach 
band  will  be  criticized  individually 
during  the  morning  and  a  massed  band 
will  rehearse  during  the  afternoon.  The 
massed  band  will  play:  "Mr.  Bandmas¬ 
ter,”  "Desert  Song,”  "Muscat  Ram¬ 
ble,”  "The  Sparrow  Bush,”  "Brighten 
Beach"  and  "Magnus”  Overture. 

Schools  and  their  directors  partici¬ 
pating  are:  Buck  Creek — Mr.  Mervin 
Blanchard,  Colesburg — Mr.  C.  Robert 
Snyder,  Delhi  —  Mr.  Edward  Wild, 
Dundee — Mr.  LuVern  Lee,  Earlville — 
Mr.  Jack  Krambeck,  Hopkinton — Mr. 
W.  A.  Schmitz,  Manchester — Mr.  Erl- 
ing  B.  Hanson. 

Earlville,  Iowa,  will  be  host  to  the 
Delaware  County  Vocal  Music  Festival 
to  be  held  Tuesday,  March  19,  1957. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Farlee  will  be  the  guest 
director.  The  Festival  will  be  run  sim¬ 
ilarly  to  the  instrumental  festival  with 
same  schools. 


North  Cast  Iowa 


(CotUmued  from  page  19) 

ado”  and  "La  Fonda.” 

Concert  time  is  7:15  P.M.  The 
schools  participating  are  Anamosa,  In¬ 
dependence,  Manchester,  Marion,  Ma- 
quoketa,  Monticello,  Tipton,  and  Vin¬ 
ton. 

Colesburg,  Iowa,  will  be  host  to  the 
Delaware  County  Instrumental  Music 
Festival  to  be  held  Tuesday,  February 
26,  1957.  Mr.  Paul  Wright,  A.S.B.- 


Of  course  im 


Book  Reports 


(Continued  from  page  33) 

created  a  completely  new  art  form. 
The  author  also  finds  new  faces  in 
the  early  jazz  world  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  growth  of  jazz  have  not, 
until  this  time,  been  properly  evalu¬ 
ated. 

Most  every  book  about  jazz  must  be 
centered  around  an  understanding  of 
the  various  jazz  styles,  and  this  book 
is  no  exception.  The  styles  are  analyzed 
carefully  and  comprehensively. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  called  "Bop,”  goes  into  great  de¬ 
tail  about  the  modern  influences  of 
jazz.  Dr.  Stearns  has  definite  opinions 
about  the  "bopsters”  and  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  "cool  jazz”  and  he  gives  an 
illuminating  and  sometimes  amusing 
insight  into  what  makes  the  moderns 
click. 

The  newest  and  one  of  the  best  to 
appear  to  date.  A  must  for  all  jazz 
enthusiasts. 


they're  the  Finest/ 


ANECDOTES  OF  GREAT  MUSI¬ 
CIANS  by  IF.  K.  Breckenridge,  with 
a  discussion  of  Schumann  and  Tscbai- 
kot’sky.  Published  by  Pagent  Press, 
Inc.,  New  York  36,  N.Y.  48  puges, 
$2.50. 

What  happened  when  a  bat  flew 
right  into  the  face  of  prima  donna 
Katheryn  Bloodgood  as  she  was  sing¬ 
ing  the  last  note  of  a  lullaby?  Wlut 
did  celebrated  French  violinist  Jacques 
Thibaud  do  when  he  found  his  wife 
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joy  the  benefits  of  a  well  rounded 
musical  program.  A  program  which 
includes  a  concert  orchestra  as  well  as 
a  band.  Knoxville  has  pointed  the 
way.  By  starting  enrollments  in  the 


hu  sent  him  off  on  a  concert  tour 
w:  1  two  patent  leather  shoes  for  the 
sa  e  foot.^  What  was  the  result  when 
Un.  members  of  a  British  string  quar¬ 
tet  bought  Italian  boxer  Primo  Car- 
nCi  i  was  Russian  Cellest  Piatigarsky 
'i  he  author,  W.  K.  Breckenridge, 
Pr  fessor  of  Music  and  Organ  at 
Ob^rlin  College,  tells  many  charming 
stories  of  musical  greats  and  near 
grc-its.  As  a  sort  of  a  bonus.  Profes¬ 
sor  Breckenridge  writes  an  analysis  of 
four  noted  piano  works,  three  by  Schu¬ 
mann  —  "Papillous,”  "Carnevale,” 
and  "Forest  Scene” — and  the  Tschai- 
kowsky  composition,  "The  Seasons.” 
All  are  most  useful  to  the  serious  piano 
student. 


seventh  grade,  the  high  school  band 
and  orchestra  are  assured  of  strength 
in  depth.  And  the  director  has  more 
control  of  the  path  his  music  program 
will  eventually  take. 


THE  MUSICIAN’S  GUIDE— 1936 
Edition — Published  by  Music  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Here  is  the  only  complete  directory 
of  the  world  of  music.  Just  about 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  the 
music  world  is  in  this  book.  Contents 
include: 

1.  Special  articles  from  the  World 
of  Music 

2.  Advertising  agencies 

3.  Associations,  unions,  guilds,  so¬ 
cieties,  fraternities,  and  sorori¬ 
ties. 

4.  Auditoriums  and  concert  Halls 
3.  Ballrooms  and  dance  halls 

6.  Bands,  dance,  concert,  and  march¬ 
ing. 

7.  Booking  agents 

8.  Concert  managers 

9.  Disc  jockeys 

10.  Schools  of  Music,  M.E.N.C. 

11.  Fairgrounds,  parks,  arenas 

12.  Film,  studio’s,  producers 

13.  The  legitimate  stage,  producers, 
agents,  theatres. 

14.  Manufactures 

15.  Opera  companies 

16.  The  press,  critics,  photo  service, 
writers,  fan  magazines 

17.  Jingle  writers 

18.  Public  relations 

19.  Publishers  and  performing  rights 
organizations 

20.  Radio  network  and  stations 

21.  Records,  including  million  sellers 

22.  Symphony  orchestras 

23.  Television 

24.  Transcription  companies 


Of  fine  selected  cane,  Symmetricut 
Reeds  are  skillfully 
graded  and  cut  for  longer  life. 


OVTSTANDim  CLARINETS  FOR 


STUDENT  AND  PROFESSIONAL! 


Outstanding  workmanship.  Outstanding  quality.  Best  of  all  the 
prices  are  remarkably  low. 

STANDARD  CLARINET  OUTFITS  from  $149.50 
Supplied  in  77-6,  17-7,  and  18-7. 

PROFESSIONAL  CLARINET  OUTFITS  from  $225.00 
Supplied  in  77-6,  77-7,  78-6,  and  18-7. 

[  EBONITE  ALTO  CLARINETS  from  $350.00 

i  RADIO  MODEL  ALTO  CLARINETS  from  $425.00 
\  EBONITE  BASS  CLARINETS  from  $400.00 

^  RADIO  MODEL  BASS  CLARINETS  from  $475.00 
IF  rite  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  new  catalog. 

lIP/  CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC 
105  E.  16th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y. 


Knoxville,  Illinois 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

usually  a  lack  of  outside  help  in  a 
small  town.  With  no  private  teachers 
in  the  community,  the  progress  of  the 
student  is  entirely  dependent  on  work 
done  in  class.  But,  a  small  community, 
if  it  wants  one  badly  enough,  can  en- 
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J^eal  Comfort  lor  the 
Clarinet  or  Saxophone  Placer 

A  thumb  protector  made  of  FOAM  RUBBER  pro* 
ceased  to  rubber  tubing  which  alips  easily  over  the 
thumb  rests  of  clarinets  and  saxophones,  providing 
a  form-flttinK.  comfortable  cushion  for  the  thumb. 
Especially  desirable  for  younc  players,  THUM-EEZ 
makes  the  instrument  seem  lighter  and  makes 
PROPER  FINGER  POSITION  more  easily  stuin- 
able. 

Older  players  and  even  professionals  will  welcome 
the  extra  comfort  THUM-EEZ  affords. 

NO  MORE  SORE  THUMBS  OR  CALLOUSES 
AI^AtlABL*  AT 

Mt/SiC  ^roRe$  €¥efliWH£/i£ 


CLARlNgr  ^AXOPHOAfg 

25^  ^  35/ 

PifiScrofiS  AMO  reACMAAS 

Foe  ffiee  sAMPie... 


SfMO  sTAMAep  Afemtsfeo  eNretoAP 
ro 


THUM-EBZi 

fOAM  gi/PA£f:  rrorecrofs. 


OtP2  a  ftO.^CK  39 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  INDIANA 


INSTRUMENTS  Of  QUALITY 

BY  ONE  fAMiLV 

FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


m(/ 1>  v)ia\A 

PIANOS 

USED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES 
AND  CONSERVATORIES 


every  Band  Player 
Should  Also  Study  Piano 

(Cotil/nued  from  page  13) 

in  proper  proportions. 

Likewise,  playing  the  piano  can  be  of 
positive  assistance  in  developing  a 
strong  sense  of  rhythm.  If  the  pianist 
is  not  sure  of  his  rhythmic  patterns, 
everyone  who  listens  to  him  will  know 
it.  A  player  on  a  band  or  orchestral 
instrument  can  sometimes  cover  up  his 
errors  in  the  total  ensemble.  Of  course, 
playing  with  an  orchestra  can  be  also 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  pianist. 
He  will  learn  here  of  the  positive 
necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the  group. 
If  he  doesn’t  keep  up,  the  rest  of  the 
ensemble  will  keep  right  on  going  and 
leave  him  trailing  far  behind. 

The  piano  has  always  been  thought 
of  as  the  composer’s  instrument.  Con¬ 
sequently,  any  band  performer  who 
hopes  ever  to  compose  any  music  or 
make  arrangements  should  have  a  good 
foundation  of  piano  study.  There  have 
been  very  few  outstanding  composers 
or  arrangers  in  musical  history  who 
have  not  been  at  least  moderately  good 
performers  on  the  piano.  Bach,  Beetho¬ 
ven  and  Brahms  were  all  outstanding 
performers  at  the  keyboard,  and  even 
Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky  could  com¬ 
pose  and  work  out  passages  at  the 
piano,  though  not  exceptional  per¬ 
formers  themselves.  Practically  all  the 
leading  modern  arrangers  use  the  piano 
when  working  out  special  effects. 

How  will  you  get  your  students  to 
take  piano  lessons?  Offer  special  in¬ 
ducements  to  those  who  do.  Give  the 
key  positions  in  your  band  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  spend  extra  time 
•  learning  the  piano.  Demand  that  every 
soloist  also  be  able  to  play  simple 
piano  accompaniments.  I  know  that 
this  will  not  always  be  easy  to  enforce 
or  achieve.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  find  over  a  period  of  time 
that  the  more  pianists  you  have  in  your 
band,  the  better  musicianship  you  will 
be  able  to  demand  from  the  group. 

A  knowledge  of  the  piano  will  pay 
you  as  a  director,  and  your  students  as 
performers,  rich  dividends.  Demand 
piano  study  of  your  musicians.  I  am 
convinced  from  personal  experience 
that  the  results  will  justify  the  effort 
involved. 

The  End 
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Lowrey  Organ 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
field  organization  in  attendance. 

It  is  further  reported  that  shipments 
of  the  new  "Berkshire”  model  will 
begin  early  this  year.  Like  other  mod¬ 
els  in  the  Lowrey  line,  the  "Berk¬ 
shire"  will  be  offered  in  both  modern 
and  traditional  stylings  with  a  wide 
selection  of  finishes. 

The  Lowrey  Organ  G>mpany  de¬ 
veloped  a  unique  and  very  attractive 
"point-of-sale  merchandiser”  during 
the  pre-Christmas  season.  They  devd- 
oped  a  large  4  color  display  showing 
a  jovial  Santa  Claus  which  was  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  Lowrey  Organ  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dealer  windows  throughout 
America.  His  appreciative  expression 
invited  everyone  to  "Listen  to  the 
Lowrey — Hear  the  difference.”  Many 
window  shoppers  were  so  impressed, 
they  did  just  that. 
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high  quality 
and  precision 
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Micro  reeds 
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and  precision 
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varying  de¬ 
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strength  .  .  . 
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friends!  With  the  good-times  of 
^  holiday  parties  and  family  reunions 
behind  us,  getting  back  to  school  and 
the  grim  reality  of  the  work-a-day 
world  poses  a  problem,  but  a  quick 
'  plunge  back  to  the  routine  will  cause 
less  pain.  This  is  also  the  season  of 
good  intentions  with  many,  even  at 
this  moment,  compiling  those  long 
cumbersome  resolution  lists  that  arc 
'  generally  destined  for  the  waste  basket. 
I  If  I  were  to  suggest  one  resolution  to 
!  drummers  it  would  be,  "learn  to  place 
)  equipment  in  it’s  proper  place  after 
rehc'arsal.”  Nothing  is  more  irritating 
to  a  director  than  to  find  percussion 
equipment  strewn  about  the  rehearsal 
room. 

I  Off  To  College? 

^  As  we  turn  the  corner  and  move 
I  into  the  last  half  of  the  school  year,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  not  too  soon  for 
high  school  seniors  to  begin  serious 
thinking  about  the  college  of  their 
choice.  Naturally  all  seniors  do  not 
choose  to  go  on  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  so  this  message  is 
directed  to  the  graduating  percus¬ 
sionist  who  definitely  intends  to  take 
the  big  plunge.  With  scholarship  op¬ 
portunities  in  abundance  these  days,  it 
seems  that  step  one  would  be  to  make 
contact  with  as  many  college  band 
directors  as  possible  and  arrange  audi¬ 
tions  with  these  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men.  Remember  that  they  will  be  more 
interested  in  your  real  ability  rather 
than  any  local  reputation  that  you  may 
have  established.  Therefore,  when  you 
travel  to  the  college  campus  for  these 
auditions,  leave  the  scrap  book  at 
home. 

(At  this  point  you  naturally  want 
to  put  your  best  foot  forward.  Aside 
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from  your  playing  ability,  a  college 
band  director  would  surely  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  poised,  neatly  groomed 
young  person  exhibiting  a  reasonable 
degree  of  self-assurance.  Beyond  this, 
a  good  playing  technique  is  a  must 
plus  fluent  reading  ability.  The  latter 
has  been  a  traditional  weakness  of 
drummers,  thus  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  best  reader  will  more  than 
likely  be  the  most  sought  after  for 
scholarship  consideration. 

After  witnessing  some  of  the  fine 
college  bands  this  past  fall,  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  college 
drummer  must  be  an  expert  technician 
with  a  solid  rudimental  background. 
The  demands  of  the  modern  football 
band  leave  little  margin  for  compro¬ 
mise  in  the  abilities  of  the  drum  sec¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  watch  the  great  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Marching  Band  under  William 
D.  Revelli  perform  the  famed  pop 
song  "Sing  Sing  Sing.”  You  may  re¬ 
call  that  the  popularity  of  the  number 
was  the  result  of  a  famous  recording 
by  the  Benny  Goodman  band  and 
featured  Gene  Krupa  as  drum  soloist. 
The  Michigan  Band’s  version  featured 
the  entire  drum  section  which  bril¬ 
liantly  performed  many  of  the  difficult 
"licks”  in  unison.  James  Salmon  is  the 
fine  percussion  teacher  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  responsible  for  preparing  the  boys 
in  that  excellent  routine. 

The  football  band,  while  its  de¬ 
mands  are  exacting  upon  the  percus¬ 
sion  section,  is  certainly  not  the  most 
important  phase  of  college  band  ac¬ 
tivities.  Most  college  bands  explore 
the  best  music  in  the  classical  field. 
During  this  season,  the  percussionist 
must  show  a  good  musical  sense  with 
emphasis  on  balance.  Here  the  drum¬ 
mer  must  be  more  versatile  by  perform¬ 
ing  on  the  mallet  instruments  as  well 
as  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  and  tympani. 
If  it  is  off  to  college  for  you  next  fall, 
brush  up  on  your  manners  and  your 
technique  and  you’re  certain  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  Tambourine  Technique 

Last  month  I  spoke  briefly  of  the 
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“Tournaments”  with  double  flanged 
metal  hoops,  or  “Parade  Kings” 
with  wood  counter  hoops,  add  color 
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that  tells  you  all  about  Gretsch  drums  * 
and  drum  accessories.  SMI57  ' 
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Fine  Musical  Instruments  Since  1883 


numerous  techniques  of  playing  the 
triangle.  Playing  other  small  percussion 
instruments  can  be  intriguing  as  well 
as  fun  if  a  little  technique  is  de¬ 
veloped.  The  tambourine,  for  instance, 
makes  its  appearance  frequently  in  the 
drum  parts  of  classical  literature.  The 
most  dithcult  phase  of  playing  this  in¬ 
strument  is  in  the  production  of  the 
rolls.  The  long  sustained  roll  is  most 
easily  played  by  rapidly  shaking  the 
instrument  with  a  sharp  wrist  action 
of  the  right  hand.  Short  rolls  of  one 
or  possibly  two  count  duration  sound 
most  effective  when  played  with  the 
thumb  roll.  This  roll  is  tricky  and  can 
be  produced  by  sliding  the  flat  surface 
of  the  thumb  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  head.  Producing  the  roll  can  be 
frustrating  since  its  execution  depends 
upon  the  friction  of  the  thumb  against 
the  head.  The  use  of  powdered  resin 
gives  a  big  assist  in  setting  up  the 
proper  amount  of  friction. 

Many  times,  the  notation  of  the 
tambourine  is  so  rapid  that  single 
stroking  the  head  with  the  left  hand 
is  almost  impossible.  The  best  example 
of  this  type  of  situation  is  the  tam¬ 
bourine  part  from  the  Italian  Street 
Song.  The  most  acceptable  means  of 
solving  this  problem  is  to  hold  the 
instrument  firmly  with  the  right  hand, 
with  the  head  down.  Place  the  right 
foot  on  a  stool  or  chair  so  that  the 
right  knee  is  projected  upwards.  Play 
the  first  note  by  striking  the  outside 
surface  of  the  head  against  the  knee 
then  alternately  striking  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  head  with  the  left  fist. 
Sometimes  the  instrument  is  placed 
upon  a  cushion  and  then  struck  with 
b^h  the  left  or  right  hands,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  power  with  this  method. 
It  would  be  most  adequate  for  soft 
delicate  passages. 

t  t  t 

*  v  * 

ICMe  Knee 

Because  the  tambourine  head  is 
tacked  to  the  instrument,  there  is  no 
possible  means  for  the  drummer  to 
adjust  the  tension  of  the  head.  When 
damp  weather  strikes,  the  instrument 
becomes  difficult  to  manipulate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loosened  head.  During 
the  damp  summer  evenings  at  Belle 
Isle,  we  solved  this  problem  by 
placing  our  tambourines  near  the  flood 
lights  that  were  located  in  rear  of  the 
shell.  The  heat  of  the  lights  effectively 
dried  out  the  heads.  TTie  same  trick 


will  work  for  you  if  you  can  Ic  ate  ! 
a  light  fixture  in  the  band  room  o.  on 
stage  near  which  you  may  place  the  1 
tambourine.  I’ve  tried  the  same  t  ick 
with  success  in  pulling  up  the  head,  of 
a  pair  of  bongo  drums  that  had  tac  ^;ed 
heads.  This  time  an  electric  bulb  on  an 
extension  cord  placed  right  inside  the 
drum  quickly  did  the  trick. 

A  relatively  new  firm,  Mustc  for 
Percussion,  has  published  a  number  of  I 
very  original  compositions  for  perviis-  -jj 
sion  ensembles  and  also  fresh  material  I 
for  the  percussion  soloist.  Some  of  f 
this  material  would  lend  itself  weli  for  r 
use  in  the  rapidly  approaching  district  \ 
festivals.  Following  are  some  of  the  i 
solos:  Exhibition  Snare  Drum  Soto  I 
No.  I,  by  Paul  Price;  Snare  Drum  Solo  j 
No.  1,  by  Albert  Payson;  Solo  for  f, 
Snare  Drum,  by  Jerry  Hartweg;  Snare  h 
Drum  Solo  No.  1,  by  Thomas  Gauger;  p 
Six  Graded  Timpani  Solos,  by  J.  H.  | 
McKenzie.  Among  the  ensembles  were 
the  following:  Drums  on  the  Phone, 
duet  by  Joel  Thome;  Duet  For  Snare 
Drum  and  Bass  Drum  with  Cymbals, 
by  Richard  Paschke. 

Well  drummers,  it’s  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  you.  Let’s  make  this  one  the 
best  yet. 

The  End 


Navy  Band  Buys  Tubas 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Frod  Holtz,  Jr.,  «aUs  monagor  of  tko 
Martin  Band  Inttrumont  Co.,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  intpocta  ono  Martin  tuba  whilo 
Koith  Eckor  torn  anotkor  in  proporation 
for  shipmont  of  10  horns  to  tho  U.  S. 
Navy  Band  in  Washington,  D.C.  Thoso 
aro  tho  first  upright  boll  tubas  built  by 
Martin  in  almost  25  yoars. 

on  special  order  for  several  years. 
Leonard  Jung,  principal  pf  the  Nav7 
band’s  brass  section,  has  used  a  tuning 
trigger  on  his  Martin  recording  b.'SS 
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The  month  of  January  1957  brings 
a  new  look  into  the  future.  January 
means  beginning,  for  the  month  of 
January  was  so  named  after  an  old 
Latin  deity,  janus,  god  of  the  sun 
and  year,  nutnen  of  gates  and  doors, 
hence  of  all  beginnings.  The  first  hour 
of  the  day,  the  calends  of  the  month 
(1st  day  of  the  month)  and  the  first 
month  of  the  solstice  (January)  were 
sacred  to  janus. 

To  us  in  America,  January  is  the  first 
of  our  year  —  it  follows  our  festive 
Christmas  Season.  We  put  away  our 
merry  holiday  music  and  our  beloved 
Christmas  Carols  for  twelve  months 
and  begin  our  new  year.  It  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  should  mean  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  good  progessive  program  for 
all  music  students  in  school  or  private 
studio. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  true  beginning  and 
with  our  custom  of  giving  gifts,  an 
instrument  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  eager  young  student — per¬ 
haps  that  instrument  is  an  oboe  or  bas¬ 
soon,  a  double-reed  instrument.  Now 
for  that  beginner,  we  hasten  to  say,  the 
best  beginning  brings  the  best  ground¬ 
work  and  future  background.  Your 
band  director  will  encourage  and  your 
private  instructor  can  and  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  groundwork  of  musi¬ 
cianship.  The  responsibility  does  not 
end  there,  the  student  must  be  attentive 
and  responsive  to  absorb  the  correct 
procedures  for  good  musicianship. 
There  are  several  requisites  for  this 
word  musicianship  — ^  not  to  just  blow 
but  to  cultivate  an  appealing  tone  and 
not  a  raucous  grating  sound,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  good  playing 
and  future  performance  on  this  oboe 
or  bassoon:  To  gain  competent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  reed  and  an  understanding 


Sand  all  quMtiont  dlroct  to  Bob 
Organ,  Bob  Organ  Sludiot,  B42  South 
Franklin  Stroot,  Donvar  9,  Colorado. 


of  the  physics  of  your  instrument.  I 
refer  you,  again,  to  Educational  Series 
for  Wind  Instruments  by  Robert  J.  Or¬ 
gan — "The  Oboe  Performance-Teach¬ 
ing”  and  "The  Bassoon  Performance- 
Teaching.”  These  two  manuals  are 
a  must  for  the  Wind  Instrument  Li¬ 
brary.  Should  your  local  dealer  not 
stock  them — rebo  music  Publications, 
425  East  Alameda  Avenue,  Denver  9, 
Colorado  is  the  sole  agent. 

For  those  students  already  active  in 
band  and  ensembles,  January  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  continuation  of  study — 
serious  study.  January  1957,  means  that 
February  is  just  around  the  corner, 
March  and  April  not  too  far  behind 
and  then  come  those  solo  contests, 
band,  orchestra  and  all  typc-s  of  ensem¬ 
bles  for  spring  festival  competitions. 

To  me  January  also  seems  to  be  the 
month  to  develop  a  conscience,  a  con¬ 
science  concerning  our  own  efforts  di¬ 
rected  toward  our  future.  Now  wc 
must  of  necessity  get  down  to  business 
and  realize  that  a  well  trained  brain  is 
an  asset  to  our  future  success.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  we,  ourselves,  are  the 
ONLY  ONES  that  can  fairly  judge  our 
own  efforts;  for  we  actually  know 
whether  we  have  worked  conscien¬ 
tiously  or  not.  Wc  either  get  the  job 
done  —  or  we  do  not  get  the  job  done. 
This  is  just  common-sense. 

Should  you  be  thinking  of  solo  or 
small  ensemble  materials  for  spring 
festival  time,  may  I  make  a  couple  of 
suggestions?  First,  consult  either  your 
band  director  or  studio  teacher  —  sec 
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ho^  they  feel  about  your  capabilities 
of  1  asical  performance  tor  any  chosen 
nu;  ’’cr  —  solo  or  ensemble.  Your 
fait*,  in  the  judgement  of  these  people, 
cor.j  dered  seriously,  certainly  would 
be  '.tr  better  than  placing  the  judge¬ 
ment  in  your  own  hands. 

^.y  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher 
hav.  taught  me  to  be  very  careful  in 
chc>  sing  a  number  for  contest  pur¬ 
poses.  By  this  I  mean  —  be  sure  to 
chcK'se  a  number,  be  it  solo  or  en¬ 
semble,  in  keeping  with  the  general 
musical  ability  of  the  performer.  Tone 
quality,  technic,  sense  of  musical  phras¬ 
ing,  range  of  instrument  best  de¬ 
veloped,  interpretation,  etc.,  all  have 
a  bearing  on  our  final  performance. 

VC'ith  my  years  of  experience  as  an 
adjudicator  behind  me,  I  can  assure 
you  —  the  afore  mentioned  facts  are 
netc-ssary  fundamental  requirements 
upon  which  your  judge  at  contest  time 
bases  his  final  ratings.  The  adjudicator 
may  see  possibilities  in  a  performance 
— talent  though  latent — and  his  cri¬ 
ticisms  just  and  encouraging  for  what 
he  hears — but  again  may  /  say  "only 
YOU  are  capable  of  judging  your  own 
efforts.” 

Personally,  I  can  merely  suggest 
materials  that  have  previously  proven 
successful.  They  are  suggestions  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  list  already  formulated  by 
your  band  director  or  studio  teacher. 
They  are  numbers  that  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  as  fine  materials  and  have  won 
many  first  place  ratings.  Let's  choose 
a  number  now  —  shall  we? 

Music  For  The  Oboe 

Modern  Editions  with  piano  of 
CLASSICAL  WORKS  CIMAROSA/BENJA- 
MIN  —  Concerto.  Published  by  Boosey 
and  Hawkes,  Inc.  New  York.  This 
concerto  is  one  to  be  chosen  by  the 
better  player  because  of  its  difficulty 
musically. 

HANDEL — Three  concertos  for  the 
oboe — No.  I  and  No.  2  both  in  B|j — 
No.  3  in  G.  These  have  been  edited  by 
Willner  and  are  always  fine  materials 
for  any  kind  of  solo  work.  All  pub¬ 
lished  by  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc., 
New’  York. 

The  MOZART  Concerto  for  oboe  is 
always  good  material  but  difficult.  This 
has  been  edited  by  Paumgartner — Pub¬ 
lished  by  Boosey  &  Hawkes. 

Modern  Concert  Pieces 

HEAD  —  Three  Pieces  "Gavott; 
Elegiac;  Presto.”  These  are  compar¬ 
atively  new  and  are  fine  student  ma¬ 
terials  for  medium  class  performers. 
They  are  published  separately  by 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc.,  and  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  young  oboist. 

ORGANN  —  Serenade.  Really  not  as 
difficult  as  it  appears  upon  first  sight. 


Medium  class.  Published  by  rebo 
MUSIC  Publications,  Denver,  Colorado. 
GUILHAUD  —  First  Concerto.  This  is 
an  old  stand  by  and  always  good.  It  is 
medium  class  material  but  effective. 
Published  by  Rubank,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  ORGANN  —  Solitude.  Medium 
class  but  requires  sensitiveness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Published  by  rebo  music 


Publications,  Denver,  Colorado,  baka- 
LEINIKOFF  —  Pastorale.  Published  by 
Belwin,  Inc.,  New  York,  labate  — 
Habanera.  Published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
Inc.,  New  York,  bizet — Aragonaize. 
Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New 
York.  BAKALEINIKOFF  —  A  Donse. 
Published  by  Belwin,  Inc.,  New 
(Turn  to  page  61) 
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DRUM  MAJOR 

TWIRLING 

117AD  ITC'O  An 

4 

in 

WOKKMIUP 

J 

By  MmyB  Zmrhtk 

Former  Drum  A4a|or  for  Iho  Univoriity  of  Michigan  AAorching  Bond. 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  would  like 
to  thank  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Delp,  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock,  Pennsylvania,  who  is  the 
Business  Manager  and  Publicity  Man- 
ager  of  the  Plaidettes  for  preparing  the 
following  article  on  the  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania,  Plaidettes.) 

Twirling  corps  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  more  popular  throu^sout  the 
United  States,  and  consequently,  more 
of  them  are  being  organized. 

The  following  article  on  the  Grove 
City,  Pennsylvania,  Plaidettes,  which  is 
currently  one  of  the  nation’s  top  corps, 
is  presented  to  give  you  an  insight  as 


ANYONE  CAN  TEACH  Th« 
TWO-OCTAVE  SYMPHONET 


(Solf-inttruction  books  providod  mok*  it  pot- 
siblo  for  ttudontt  to  loam  by  thomsolvat.) 


AU  THIS  FOR  $1.50  ($2.65  valwa) 
ir  Two-Octavo  Sympkenot  with  dctachoblt 
motic  lieldor  (Volwo;  $1.00) 
ir  Fivo  motic  bookt  @  35c  ooch  (Voloo: 
$1.85) 

ir  Ooo  Motic  Desk  $tand  (Voloo  25c) 

FREE:  A  comploto  Symphonot  Kit  at  above 
with  oil  piano  parts,  on  a  CASH  ORDER  of 
10  or  more  Symphonot  Kits.  (Offer  limited  to 
ONE  to  a  customer  regardless  of  site  of  order.) 


FOR  VARIETY,  WE  SUGGEST 

A  Symphenat-Chima  land 


ALL  THIS  FOR  $2.00  ($2.25  valwa) 
ir  The  12-Toiie  Melody  Chimes  (Voloo:  $2.00) 
dr  Five  Motic  bookt  @  2Sc  ooch  (Vohto 
$1.25) 

The  Symphonot  and  chimes  can  be  taught 
together  for  the  five  bookt  provided  with  each 
instrument  contain  the  tome  selections.  Books 
ore  self-instructive  and  contain  solos,  duett 
and  trios. 

HANDY-FOLIO  MUSIC  CO. 

Dept.  $-571  2B31  N.  Mi  St.  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Send  all  quottiont,  pkfurot,  nowi 
releatot  and  other  motorial  direct  to 
Floyd  Zarbeck,  825  Jamot  Court, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 


to  the  necessary  ingredients  required  to 
develop  a  top-notch  twirling  corps. 

Grove  City  Plaidettes 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania 

HISTORY: 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  a  majorette  corps 
of  girls,  up  to  18  years  of  age,  was 
organized  by  Shirley  Grandy,  a  tal- 
c-nted  twirling  instructor  from  Grove 
City,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Precision  Plaidettes.”  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  corps  had  no  drum  sec¬ 
tion  for  accompaniment  and  in  parades 
had  to  be  placed  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  a  participating  musical  unit. 
There  were  no  provisions  made  for 
majorette  team  competition  in  parades, 
and  the  Precision  Plaidettes  received 
very  little  remuneration.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  parents  of  corps  members  not 
only  provided  transportation,  but  they 
also  bore  all  uniform  expenses.  Thus 
the  corps  was  able  tb  put  away  a  little 
money  for  future  improvements. 

Over  a  period  of  six  years,  many 
changes  took  place  in  the  corps.  Two 
years  after  the  corps  was  formed  the 
name  was  changed  to  "The  Grove  City 
Plaidettes.”  Also,  the  corps  was  di¬ 
vided  so  that  all  girls  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  18,  who  qualified,  were 
placed  in  the  senior  corps,  and  those 
who  were  not  yet  12  years  of  age  were 
placed  in  the  junior  corps.  The  Grove 
City  Junior  Plaidettes,  ages  6  to  12, 
boast  a  terrific  boy  and  girl  drum  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  own.  Although  they  are 
not  quite  as  active  as  the  senior  corps, 
they  participate  in  many  parades,  cen¬ 
tennials,  and  celebrations  throughout 
this  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  have 
acquired  a  number  of  firsts  and  a  few 
trophies  in  competition.  They  have  a 
program  similar  to  that  of  the  senior 


Plaidettes  and  when  there  is  an  «  -len- 
ing  in  the  senior  corps,  a  pre<  >ioD 
trained  junior  is  ready  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  senior  Plaidettes  are  proud  of 
their  present  drum  section  of  sjvcn 
boys  who  provide  excellent  rhythiu  for 
the  corps,  of  their  mixed  color-guard 
which  adds  class  to  any  performance, 
and  their  featured  acrobats  and  twirl- 
ers  who  bring  round  after  round  of 
applause.  The  drum  section  is  in¬ 
structed  by  the  very  capable  15  year 
old.  Bob  Boyd,  who  has  been  with  the 
corps  for  5  years  and  has  commanded 
much  attention  with  his  outstaniling  I 
ability  in  drumming.  The  color-guard  I* 
and  featured  twirlers  are  instructed  by  r 
the  corps  instructor.  Jack  De  Venney,  | 
Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  who  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  majorette  corps  training  and 
twirling,  and  the  acrobats  are  trained 
by  Dotty'  Stewart  McGill,  a  popular 
Grove  City  dancing  teacher. 

With  the  many  successes  of  the 
Grove  City  Plaidettes  came  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  many  new  majorette  corps 
throughout  this  section,  and  parade 
committees  have  found  it  necessary  to 
set  up  a  special  competition  with  prizes 
for  these  units.  The  corps  are  usually 
judged  by  their  short  exhibition  at  the 
reviewing  stand,  although  in  many  pa¬ 
rades  judges  are  stationed  at  intervals 
along  the  route  to  check  parade  march¬ 
ing,  and  lines.  During  the  past  sea.son, 
some  parade  committees  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  majorette  corps  competition  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minute  exhibitions 
per  corps  at  the  end  of  the  parade. 
This  tends  to  prove  that  interest  in 
majorette  corps  is  growing  rapidly. 
Through  the  years,  the  Grove  City 
Plaidettes  have  accumulated  an  out¬ 
standing  record  of  firsts. 

UNIFORM: 

The  Grove  City  Plaidettes  are  clad 
in  authentic  Bruce  Tartan  plaid  pleated 
skirts  with  green  velvet  jackets  which 
feature  a  plaid  Scottish  scarf,  white  ny¬ 
lon  shirtwaist  blouse,  white  majorette 
boots,  and  a  plaid  Scottish  hat  trimmed 
with  green  velvet  and  topped  with  a 
white  plume.  The  drummers  and  male 
section  of  the  color-guard  are  clad  in 
green  wool  serge  trousers  with  a  red 
and  white  side  stripe,  white  Dacron 
blouses,  authentic  Bruce  Tartan  plaid 
cummerbunds,  and  green  wool  serge 
overseas  caps  trimmed  in  white  braid 
and  featuring  a  white  tassel.  Then  is 
no  change  in  costuming  anticipated  for 
the  Plaidettes.  They  have  become  wil^^ 
ly  known  and  associated  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  design.  The  authentic  Bruce  Tar¬ 
tan  plaid  was  imported  from  Scotland. 

In  buying  authentic  material,  the  corps 
has  the  assurance  that  they  can  obtain 
additional  matching  plaid  at  any  time. 
The  velvet  was  bought  in  large  quanti- 
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ties  so  as  to  guarantee  sufficient  mate¬ 
rial  lo  make  new  jackets  for  the  entire 
corps,  with  a  little  to  spare.  By  pur¬ 
chasing  the  velvet  in  large  quantities, 
the  material  was  obtained  at  a  reduced 
cost.  All  uniforms  and  equipment  are 
the  property  of  the  Grove  City  Plaid- 
ettes  organization. 

GOVERNING  BODY: 

The  corps  is  now  governed  by  the 
Parent  Executive  Committee  which  is 
made  up  of  eleven  Board  of  Directors, 
elected  to  office  by  the  members  of  the 
parent  organization.  This  executive 
committee  has  general  charge  and  man¬ 
agement  of  all  corporation  affairs  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  under  which 
the  corporation  is  organized.  In  cases 
of  major  decisions,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  must  have  the  approval  of  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  parent  organization.  The  Grove 
City  Plaidettes  and  the  Grove  City 
Plaidette  Parent  Organization  are  now 
a  non-profit  corporation  and  operate 
under  a  strict  constitution  and  by-laws. 
They  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  those  connected  with  the 
organization,  to  be  able  to  secure  the 
necessary  insurance,  to  help  solve  trans¬ 
portation  problems  involved  in  char¬ 
tering  buses,  to  enable  them  to  sign 
contracts  for  engagements,  as  a  means 
of  control  of  the  organization  and  for 
financial  protection.  After  six  years  of 
experience  with  corps  work,  the  parents 
have  found  that  the  above  mentioned 
improvements  helped  to  solve  most 
problems  that  usually  confront  a  ma¬ 
jorette  corps. 

Many  committees  are  appointed  each 
year  within  the  organization,  and  they 
are  very  beneficial  to  the  corps.  A  uni¬ 
form  committee  was  set  up  to  purchase 
material,  design  and  make  all  uniforms 
and  generally  keep  them  in  top  condi¬ 
tion.  A  transportation  committee  was 
set  up  to  supply  parent  chaperones  for 
eaih  trip  and  to  make  all  bus  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  these,  many  other 


committees  are  appointed  as  required 
for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  social 
events,  maintenance  of  Plaidette  equip¬ 
ment,  etc. 

There  are  two  business  managers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  executive  committee 
each  year,  one  for  the  junior  Plaidettes 
and  one  for  the  senior  Plaidettes.  Their 
duty  is  to  secure  and  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  engagements.  No  officers, 
committee  members,  or  business  man¬ 
agers  are  paid  for  their  services  to  the 
organization. 

The  instructor  of  the  corps  is  hired 
by  the  executive  committee  with  the 
approval  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  corps  itself  is  governed  by 
the  instructor  who  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  executive  committee.  All 
Grove  City  Plaidette  corps  officers  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  instructor, 
or  in  his  absence,  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager.  The  corps  captain  has  charge  of 
the  corps  on  the  drill  field,  on  parade, 
or  exhibition,  assisted  by  her  officers 
who  are  to  be  directly  responsible  to 
her.  Second  in  command  is  the  first 
lieutenant,  then  second  lieutenant,  then 
sergeants,  according  to  rank. 

The  past  three  years  have  proven  so 
financially  successful  for  the  Grove  City 
Plaidettes  that  all  uniforms,  equipment, 
bus  transportation  and  social  events 
are  now  financed  through  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  funds,  and  the  treasury  still 
shows  a  substantial  balance. 
PRACTICE  SCHEDULE: 

The  Grove  City  Plaidettes  receive 
two  hours  of  practice  each  week.  One 
hour  is  spent  on  their  routine  work, 
and  one  hour  to  improve  their  twirl¬ 
ing.  On  special  occasions,  additional 
practices  are  called  according  to  needs. 
Individual  members  spend  many  hours 
each  week  practicing  acrobatics,  twirl¬ 
ing,  strutting,  dancing  and  drumming. 
A  member  may  be  dropped  from  the 
majorette  corps  if  proven  to  be  un- 
(Turn  to  page  61 ) 


Your  band,  orchestra  or 
choir  can  raise  $300  to 
$2,500  selling  famous 
Mason  100  Candy  Bars* 

•  We  supply  all  candy 

•  You  pay  nothing  until  sold 

•  Personalized  with  your  or¬ 
ganization  name  and  picture 

•  All  unsold  candy  returnahle 

•  Big  Profits,  you  get  $6.00 
of  every  $15.00  sale 

•  Famous  “MASON''  Brand 


Fill  out  coupon  below.  Mason  will  send 
you  candy  samples  beforehand  with  no 
obligation.  You  give  us  no  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  We  supply  on  consignment  fa¬ 
mous  Mason  10^  Candy  Bars,  packed 
5  bars  in  each  package,  wrapped  with 
your  own  personalized  wrapper  at  no 
extra  charge.  You  pay  30  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  of  candy.  Return  what  you  don’t 
sell.  Candy  is  sold  at  regular  retail 
price.  On  every  box  sold  you  keep  $6.00 
and  send  Mason  $9.00  (66%%  profit 
on  cost).  There’s 
no  risk.  You  can’t 
lose.  Mail  in  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  in¬ 
formation  about 
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MASON  S  PRO¬ 
TECTED  FUND 
RAISING  DRIVES 
and  samples. 


voub 

PFft^OMALi2iO  LABfL 
Mf  BE 


Mr.  Edward  Stoye 
Fund  Raising  Dept.  (Dept.  M-67) 
Mason.  Box  549,  Mineola.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  with¬ 
out  any  obligation,  samples  and 
information  on  your  Fund  Raising 
Plan. 

NAME _ 

CROUP  NAME _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


Maton,  Au  A  Magenheimer,  Mineola.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


January,  1957 
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Contest  Time 

IS  FAST 

APPROACHING  I 


By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Happy  New  Year  —  may  1957  be  a 
very  harmonious  year  for  you  and 
yours.  To  pinpoint  or  focus  a  January 
column  is  a  bit  of  a  challenge.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  hectic  but  happy  holidays  and 
preceding  the  more  serious  study 
months  ahead,  including  the  solo  con¬ 
tests  and  music  festivals  in  the  Spring, 
January  becomes  in  reality  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  not  only  take  stcKk  but  to 
plan  wisely  for  those  months  ahead. 
To  avoid  a  "let-down”  feeling  about 
this  time  and  to  arouse  new  interest, 
how  about  some  new  materials?  We 
suggest  any  of  the  following  as  good 
sources  of  motivation  and  as  possible 
solo  choices. 

Violin  and  Orchestra 

Miniature  Concerto  —  (In  suite 
form)  —  Alec  Rowley  Pub:  —  /.  Wil¬ 
liams  —  Available  Mills  Music:  Set: 
A-S4J0;  B$6.30;  C$8.50.  Sets  in¬ 
clude  a  full  score  and  parts. 

A  most  interesting  and  worth-while 
work  for  the  young  violinist  who  has 
playing  ability  to  the  4th  position.  The 
four  movements:  The  Admiral’s  Horn¬ 
pipe,  The  Maid’s  Galliard,  The  Cour¬ 
tier’s  Gavotte  and  The  Squire’s  Jig  are 
melodious  and  as  the  names  imply,  in 
the  dance  forms  of  the  Baroque  Per¬ 
iod.  The  solo  part,  containing  no 
double-stops,  or  fast  passages,  calls 
for  straight-forward  solid  tone  and 
clean  playing. 

The  Orchestra  parts,  all  playable  in 
the  first  position,  are  edited  with  bow¬ 
ings  and  fingerings  for  the  violins  and 
v'ola  for  position  work.  The  string 
bass  includes  the  3rd  position.  A  third 
violin  part  (Viola  Treble  Clef)  is 
supplied. 

'The  Concerto  is  scored  for  one  each 
of  the  usual  reed  and  brass  section, 
percussion  and  piano  (ad  lib).  Parts 
are  well  written  so  that  the  soloist  is 
not  obscured  by  the  orchestra  yet  has 
support.  The  piano  (ad  lib)  may  be 
used  when  no  orchestra  is  available  for 
accompaniment.  Playing  Time  —  7 
Minutes.  For  High  &hool  and  Above 
—GRADE  III-IV 

Violin  and  Piano 

Poeme  d' Amour  —  Paul  Sladek. 
Pub.  Volkwein  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Price  85^. 


Dr.  Angel*  La  Mariana 

Stata  University  Teachers  College 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


An  appealing  salon  type  composition 
calling  for  tone  and  a  knowledge  of 
double  stops  and  the  upper  positions. 
The  mood  is  romantic  both  in  melody 
and  harmony.  The  double  stop  pas¬ 
sages  are  short  so  that  the  hand  is  not 
tired  by  them.  The  Violin  part  is 
edited  both  in  bowing  and  fingering. 
GRADE  IV. 


Negro  Spiritual  —  Op.  42,  Martin 
Muscaro.  Pub.  Mills  Music  —  Price 
$1.25. 

A  fine  short  recital  selection  for 
the  advanced  student  performer.  De¬ 
mands  are  made  on  tone,  double-stops 
(all  but  18  measures)  and  harmonics. 
The  melody,  which  captures  the  mood 
of  spirituals,  is  effectively  harmonized. 
GRADE  V-VI. 


..can  Help  Your 
Students,  Band 
or  Orchestra 
Win  Honors! 


Caprice  ^3  (Catalan)  Op.  33,  Juan 
Manen,  Pub.  Mills  Music  —  Price 
$1.50. 

A  demanding  work  for  the  serious 
student  and  recitalist  replete  with  all 
the  pyrotechnics  of  a  Paganini  Giprice 
ie;  double-stops,  harmonics,  left-hand 
pizzicato  and  an  extended  cantabile 
passage.  The  harmonic  idiom  howe\'er 
is  contemporary.  Demands  are  made  on 
the  pianist  especially  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  caprice  opens  with  a  slow  ca¬ 
denza  for  the  violin  followed  by  an 
effective  cantabile  of  two  page  dura¬ 
tion.  The  2nd  and  final  section  serves 
as  a  display  piece  for  the  violinist 
without  the  problems  of  extended 
position  work  since  much  of  the  play¬ 
ing  is  confined  to  the  first  four  posi¬ 
tions.  GRADE  V. 


Trade  Up  Now! 


You  know  how  important  good  tone  and 
accurate  intonation  is  to  the  total  effect  of 
your  band  or  orchestra— especially  in  com¬ 
petition  in  local,  district  or  state  festivals. 
You  know,  too,  that  a  student  musician 
can  play  better,  easier  . . .  that  progress  is 
faster — with  a  top  quality  instrument.  New, 
better  conn  instruments  can  help  your 
students  play  better — because  conn  instru¬ 
ments  are  easier  to  blow,  have  better  tone 
and  intonation! 

PLAY  NOW... PAY  LATER 

Conn  dealers  now  have  a  time  payment 
PLAN  that  will  enable  any  student  to  own 
and  play  a  better  new  CONN  . . .  Now!  An 
old  instrument  may  make  the  full  down 
payment,  and  the  balance  can  be  arranged 
in  easy,  low  monthly  installments.  Help 
yourself . . .  help  your  band  or  orchestra 
. . .  help  your  students — suggest  trading 
UP  now,  to  a  new,  better  CONN— before 
Contest  Time! 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIV.. 
fJF  A  CG.  CONN  Ltd.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


The  Green  Violin  —  Suen  Gyld- 
mark  —  Arranged  Michael  Edwards. 
Pub.  Mills  Music  —  60^. 

A  short,  easy  and  melodious  waltz 
in  d  minor  and  D  major.  Except  for 
a  short  cadenza  in  the  beginning  which 
includes  the  5th  position,  the  waltz 
is  playable  in  the  1st  position.  GRADE 
I'd. 

Still  More  Tunes  —  for  my  violin, 
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Elt.  :or  Murray.  Pub.  Boosey  and 
Ha..  kes  Price  $1.00;  extra  violin  parts 
30< 

Tnird  in  a  series  of  short,  easy  solos 
for  he  beginner  in  the  keys  of  G,  D 
and  A.  There  are  twenty-two  selections, 
five  of  which  are  Christmas  Carols. 
The  piano  parts  are  easy.  Much  of  the 
inat>.rial  is  confined  to  the  lower 
strings.  GRADE  /. 

Viola  and  Piano 

Sonatina  —  W^illiatn  Keith  Rodgers. 
Pub.  BMl  —  Available  Associated 
Munc  Publishers  —  Price  $1.30. 

A  fine,  well-written,  short  chamber 
work  by  a  contemporary  Canadian 
Composer.  In  a  slightly  dissonant  vein, 
the  work  has  a  fine  rhythm  flow.  The 
comfioser  has  knowingly  concentrated 
on  the  sonorous  middle  register  of  the 
instrument  so  that  the  student  should 
find  this  a  playable  work.  The  work 
"lies”  under  the  hand  and  is  limited 
to  the  5th  position.  Recommended  for 
students  who  are  seeking  a  contem¬ 
porary  work  for  a  recital  program. 
GRADE  IV. 

*  *  * 

Sonata  —  Ernest  Kretfek,  AMI  Edi¬ 
tion.  Pub.  Mills  Music.  Price  $2.30 

Krcnek,  a  contemporary  composer, 
has  written  a  sonata  which  may  well 
become  a  permanent  part  in  the  viola 
repertory.  Utilizing  the  tone  row,  the 
composer  has  created  a  tightly  knit 
work,  which  is  suitable  for  the  viola. 
The  three-movements.  Andante,  Al¬ 
legro,  vivace,  and  Andantino  demand 
a  knowledge  of  the  positions  beyond 
the  5th.  Ambitious  viola  students 
should  study  this  sonata.  GRADE  VI. 
*  *  * 

Thema  mit  V ariationen  —  Maximil¬ 
ian  Schwarz.  Breitkopt  Ed.  Available 
Associated  Music.  Price  90^. 

This  is  an  interesting  study  in  the 
variation  form  with  an  eight  measure 
theme.  The  12th  Variation  is  in  the 
form  of  a  three  part  fugue.  Much  of 
the  w’ork  is  in  the  1st  position;  how- 
e\er,  a  knowledge  of  the  upper  posi¬ 
tions  is  needed.  GRADE  IV. 

Cello  and  Piano 

Sarabande  ed  Allegro  (In  Modo 
Antico)  —  Adolph  G.  Hoffmann. 
Carl  Fisher  —  Price  —  $1.00 

A  fine  recital  piece  for  the  artist 
and  student.  All  but  seven  lines  of 
the  music  are  in  the  tenor  clef.  The 
Sarabande  could  be  useful  to  students 
who  are  learning  to  read  the  clef.  A 
knowledge  of  the  thumb  positions  is 
essential  for  the  Allegro.  Duration 
5:40.  GRADE  V. 

*  *  * 

Meditation  —  Leroy  Ostransky.  Pub. 
Mills  Music — Price  73^. 


A  lovely  cantablie  piece  for  the 
cellist  with  good  tone.  Other  than  the 
eight  measures  in  the  treble  clef,  the 
selection  is  playable  in  the  4th  posi¬ 
tion.  GRADE  IV. 

The  End 


The  Brass  Workshops 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

bone  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  has 
arranged  this  fine  method.  It  is  based 
on  the  revision  of  the  Ernest  Williams 
Cornet  Method  which  I  believe  is  the 
most  complete  and  finest  cornet  method 
that  has  ever  been  written.  This  foun¬ 
dation  method  covers  95  pages  of  ex¬ 
cellent  exercise  which  include  many 
new  signs,  symbols,  rhythms,  progres¬ 
sive  solos  and  duets  with  piano  .accom¬ 
paniment  and  a  section  devoted  to  the 
F  attachment.  Highly  recommended. 

The  End 


Double  Reed  Classroom 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

York.  ORGANN  —  Falling  Leaves.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  REBO  MUSIC  Publications, 
Denver,  Colorado,  organn  —  Janina. 
Published  by  rebo  music  Publications, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

These  numbers  are  all  suitable  for 
the  young  student  —  they  are  effec¬ 
tively  good  performance  music. 

There  is  also  a  book  which  includes 
TEN  EASY  PIECES  for  oboe  and  piano, 
titled,  "The  Classical  Album  for 
Oboe."  Arranged  by  Willner.  This  is 
fine  material  for  young  students  as  it 
comes  from  our  Classical  Composers. 
It  is  Published  by  Boosey  &  Hawkes, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Next  month  I  will  continue  with  a 
similar  listing  of  music  for  the  bassoon. 
So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 

The  End 


Drum  Major 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

worthy,  for  missing  two  consecutive 
practices,  drills,  or  public  appearances 
or  exhibitions  without  an  acceptable 
excuse  such  as  illness,  work,  etc. 

REPERTOIR: 

During  parades,  the  Plaidettes  en¬ 
tertain  with  trick  steps,  precision  drill¬ 
ing,  sound-offs,  dance  steps,  and  acro¬ 
batics,  without  causing  interference  to 
other  units.  In  performances  or  for 
competitions  they  have  been  trained  to 
do  a  variety  of  numbers,  such  as: 
precision  drilling  w'ithout  commands, 
group  twirling,  choral  and  dance  rou¬ 


tines,  featured  twirlers,  acrobats,  and 
featured  drum  solos.  Their  program  is 
entirely  different  and  always  captures 
the  admiration  of  those  who  see  it. 

The  Grove  City  Plaidettes  have  been 
featured  at  many  fairs,  festivals,  cen¬ 
tennials,  air  shows,  various  celebra¬ 
tions,  jubilees,  drum  and  bugle  corps 
competitions,  baseball  games,  etc.  In 
addition  to  featured  performances,  they 
also  participate  in  many  parades  and 
make  numerous  benefit  appearances  in 
both  parades  and  featured  perform¬ 
ances  throughout  each  season. 

The  number  of  appearances,  and  the 
distance  traveled  has  steadily  increased 
each  year,  and  the  Plaidettes  are  so 
much  in  demand  that  many  engage¬ 
ments  are  turned  down.  Most  arrange¬ 
ments  for  early  Spring  appearances  are 
now  being  made. 

A  majorette  corps,  such  as  the  Grove 
City  Plaidettes.  teaches  the  youth 
sportsmanship,  team-work,  and  coordi¬ 
nation.  It  helps  to  build  muscles,  mind, 
and  graceful  movements.  In  >»eneral, 
it  helps  to  build  a  better  youth  for  a 
better  America. 

The  End 


ir  ir  ir  ir 


Whan  muticiant  buy  string  instrumunts,  thuy 
spund  all  kinds  of  monay  to  obtain  tho  onos 
with  tbo  vary  finast  tonal  quality. 

PlEASE— don't  spoil  your  flpa  instrumont  by 
using  imitatton  strings;  nomaly,  of  matol  or 
othar  chaop  motariols. 

Only  OUT  and  OUT  WOUND  strings  hovo  tha 
ouality  to  bring  out  to  its  full  maosuro  oil 
tha  bMutiful  tona  your  instrumont  holds. 

To  gat  thosa  finast  strings— look  for  and  in» 
sist  on  tha  fallowing  troda  nomas.  Thay  ora 
quorontaod. 

lA  fiELlA  NU-TONE 

lA  PREFERITA  SWEETONE 

CRITERION  REOINA 

E.  &  O.  MARI,  INC. 

38-01  23rd  Ava.,  long  Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 


A  Basic  Method  by  George  Best 

Full  Segrg  FREE  to  string  toodMit  on  roqvost 
VARITONE,  INC,  345  3th  Auo.,  N.  Y.  17 
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Exclusiye  with  Craddock! 


(^adOQrd 

The  OR/GINAL  Luxury  Weave  Fabric 
for  Band  Uniforms 

Only  in  CRAD-O-COKD  do  you  onjoy  thoto  out* 
standing  (oaturos  .  .  ,  typical  of  Craddock 
loodorship; 

o  Oovolopod  spocifically  for  bond  uniforms 
o  Superior  100%  virgin  wool  worsted 
e  Popular  weight;  luxurious  feel 
e  Drapes  perfectly  for  smarter  fit 
e  ketains  shape  .  .  .  holds  press  longer 
e  Finer  weave  assures  longer  wear 
e  Variety  of  popular  colors 

You  can  both  see  and  feel  the  superior  quality 
of  this  luxury  fabric  —  pioneered  by  CroMock. 
and  available  only  from 
Craddock. 

Imihediate  delivery  for 
both  new  and  replacement 
uniforms.  Write  today. 

Ask  also  for  a  copy  of 
THE  CRADDOCK  BANDS¬ 
MAN  —  new,  colorful,  filled 
with  valuable  information 
for  bandsmen. 

CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 

FromThe  House  of  Craddock 

Sa«U  ft  Oak  Stroota  •  Kaaiat  City  B,  Me. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


FUND-RAISING  PLAN 


. .  .  individually  planned  for  suc¬ 
cessful  fund  raising  In  YOUR 
community,  provided  complete 
with  detailed  suggestions  on  what 
to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  who  to 
call  on  for  help.  Using  the  plan 
does  not  obligate  you  to  buy 


Stanbury  Uniforms 

(bat,  M  hundreds  of  schools 
know,  you'll  be  miahty  glad 
if  you  for  years  to  cornel) 


rSTANBURY  &  COMPANY  i 


%ul  ikU 

F  Stanbury  1  Company,  Dept.  B 
!  720  Delaware,  Kansas  City  S,  Mo. 

I  Send  free  infermotien  on: 

I  Q  Fund  Koising  non  Q  UnHorms 

I  Nr""e 

0  School _  _  .1..  —  . — 

^Address- _ 


•  •  • 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Recordings 

"NOW  HEAR  THIS."  Band  of  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Navy  with  Captain 
Gijsbert  Nieuwland  conducting.  One 
12  inch  LP  Epic  Recording  dkLN 
3235.— $3.98. 

Contents;  Anchors  Aweigh;  Tchiou 
Tchiou;  The  Marines’  Hymn;  The 
Middy;  March  of  the  Herald;  Stars 
and  Stripes;  Over  There;  Imperial 
Echoes;  There’s  Something  About  A 
Soldier;  Colonel  Bogey  on  Parade; 
Washington  Post;  Begin  the  Beguinc. 

This  stirring  music  of  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  band  will  arouse  the  blood  of  all 
listeners.  For  the  first  American  re- 
lease,  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy 
Band  has  chosen  a  fine  group  of  Amer- 
ican  marches  and  songs,  long  familiar 
to  everyone,  and  plays  them  with  the 
verve  and  spirit  that  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  all.  Good  musicianship,  strong 
and  sincere  spirit  is  evident  in  each 
selection.  For  those  demanding  high 
fidelity  in  their  band  recordings,  this 
album  will  give  full  satisfaction.  Beau¬ 
tiful  for  study,  showing  fine  coloring, 
instrumentation  and  bal  lance.  School 
Musicians  will  not  want  to  miss  this 
highly  recommended  recording.  Re¬ 
production  is  tops. 

*  *  * 

The  Sound  of  Genius:  BRUNO 
WALTER.  One  12  inch  LP  Columbia 
Masterworks  High  Fidelity  Recording 
dpWZ  1.  Bruno  Walter  conducting 
the  "Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra^' 
and  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  of  New  York.  $1.98. 

Contents:  Strauss,  Jr.:  "Blue  Danube 
Waltz”;  Mozart:  "Fine  Kleine  Nacht- 
musik," ;  Schubert:  "Rosamunde- 
Entr'acte  Music  3^27;  Brahms;  Hun¬ 
garian  Dances  No.  1  and  3;  Beethoven: 
"Egmont  Overture  Op  84”;  Mahler: 
"Symp.  No.  1"  (III  movement). 

A  wonderful  buy  for  any  music 
lover.  In  addition  to  the  fine  12  inch 
unbreakable  longplaying  disc,  a  book¬ 
let  with  a  color  photograph  of  Bruno 
Walter  suitable  for  framing  is  in¬ 
cluded.  A  comentary  on  the  life  of 
Walter  "An  Appreciation  of  a  Great 
Artist”  and  photographs  of  rehearsals 
are  included. 

Many  new  and  wonderful  record¬ 
ings  have  been  issued  this  year  by 
Columbia,  celebrating  the  80th  birth¬ 
day  of  Dr.  Walter. 

The  contents  of  this  disc  are  fresh. 


Sund  all  quMtioni  dlroct  to  Robort  F. 
Froolond,  Hullx  High  Sdioal,  lo  Mpto, 
CaliFornia. 


thoughtful,  mature  and  delightful  in 
every  respect.  Each  selection  is  a 
sample  of  the  works  of  composers  Dr. 
Walter  knows  the  best.  He  is  the 
authority  on  Mahler;  Schubert  has 
always  come  to  him  second  nature.  As 
a  conductor  of  Mozart  he  has  done 
much  to  purify  Mozart’s  music,  and 
as  an  interpreter  of  Brahms,  his  re¬ 
cordings  are  of  the  best.  Highly  re¬ 
commended. 

*  *  * 

GLANVILLE-HICKS:  "Etruscan 
Concerto"  with  Carlo  Bussotti,  piano 
and  the  M-G-M  Chamber  Orchestra. 
HOLMBOE:  "Concerto  No.  11"  with 
Robert  Nagel,  trumpet  and  the  M-G-M 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Carlos  Surinach 
conducting.  One  12  inch  LP  M-G-M 
disc  3^E-3357,  nonbreakable  $3.98. 

D.  H.  Lawrence’s  "Etruscan 
Places”  is  the  inspiration  for  the  piano 
concerto  by  Miss  Glanville  Hicks.  The 
concerto  is  light-textured,  tuneful, 
good-natured  and  rhythmically  effec¬ 
tive.  Well  performed  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting. 

'The  "Trumpet  Concerto”  by  the 
Danish  composer  Vagn  Holmboc-  is 
the  eleventh  in  a  series  of  thirteen 
chamber  concertos  for  various  combi¬ 
nations.  Appearing  for  the  first  time 
on  LP  disc,  we  have  a  composition  of 
high  quality  with  rich  and  creative 
figures.  Not  just  a  piece  for  show,  but 
music  with  a  definite  pattern  and  hij^ 
melodic  beauty.  Most  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

*  *  * 

Grieg:  "Peer  Gynt  Suites  No.  16  2” 
and  Tchaikovsky:  "Nutcracker  Suite.” 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  Hamburg 
conducted  by  Hans-fur  gen  Walt  her. 
One  12  inch  LP  high  fidelity  record¬ 
ing  E-3139  M-G-M,  $3.98. 

An  album  of  program  music  to 
form  a  fine  combination.  It  was  Grieg’s 
incidental  music  which  was  utilized  in 
the  first  production  of  Ibsen’s  fantastic 
poetic-drama  "Peer  Gynt”  in  1876. 
'The  composer  poured  into  the  score  a 
wealth  ot  great  music — music  which 
ranks  among  his  very  finest.  Suite 
number  one  contains  I  Morning  Mood; 
II  Ase’s  Death;  III  Anitra’s  Dan>e; 
IV  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 
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OSTWAID  BUILDING  STATIN  ISLAND  1  N  Y 


Sui'  •  number  two  contains  four  parts 
I  A  Juction  of  the  Bride;  II  Ababian 
Da  ce;  III  Solvejg’s  Song;  IV  The 
Sto:  rt. 

T' haikovsky’s  immortal  ballet  'The 
Nu  cracker”  was  based  upon  a  story 
by  ‘iie  German  poet  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
ma  n.  This  concert  suite  places  among 
the  first  ten  staples  of  the  orchestral 
repi  rtoire  in  popularity. 

Well  performed  with  imagination, 
ligi  t  treatment,  quiet  surfaces.  Re¬ 
con  mended. 


BY  OSTWAID 


Marches  for  T wirling.  Eastman  Sym¬ 
phonic  Wind  Ensemble  conducted  by 
Frederick  Fennell.  One  12  inch  disc 
Mercury  MG-30I13,  $3.98. 

Contents:  "His  Honor”  (Filmore); 
"U.  S.  Field  Artillery,”  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,"  "Semper  Fidelis,” 
"Manhattan  Beach”  (Sousa);  "Glory 
of  the  Gridiron”  (Aifrod);  "On  the 
Mall”  (Goldman) ;  "Pride  of  the 
mini,”  "Barnum  and  Bailey’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  (King) ;  "Our  Director”  (Bige¬ 
low);  "The  Billboard”  (Klohr);  "Na¬ 
tional  Emblem”  (Bagley). 

A  fine  example  of  American  march¬ 
ing  band  music.  Frederick  Fennell  is 
surely  to  be  congratulated  for  his  fine 
contribution  to  American  band  music. 
The  fidelity  is  good,  quiet  surfaces  and 
good  even  Tempi.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  &hool  Musician  and 
the  music  library. 


Syracuse  University  Marching  Band  —  Marice  W.  Stith, 
Director  of  Marching  Bands  —  wearing  their  new  Ostwald 
uniforms.  See  your  local  Ostwald  representative  for  guidance 
in  selecting  styles,  fabrics,  colors,  accessories  for  your  new 
uniforms.  Ostwald  gives  custom-tailoring  attention  to  every 
detail  of  your  order.  Delivery  promises — confirmed  in  writing 
— are  dependable.  Phone  or  write  for  copy  of  free  booklet 
“Fund  Raising  Ideas.” 


The  Wayfarers.  The  Wayfarers  (vo¬ 
cals  and  guitar).  One  12  inch  LP  RjCA 
Victor  Disc  d^M-1213,  $3.98. 

Contents:  "Landlord,  Fill  the  Flow¬ 
ing  Bowl”;  "Hammsi”;  "Down  in  the 
Valley”;  "Lolley  Too  Dum”;  "The 
Lass  from  the  Low  Countree”;  "When 
the  Sun  Goes  Down”;  "Mr.  McGuire”; 
"Hush  Little  Babb”;  "La  Vaquilla”; 
"Ah!  Si  mon  Moine”;  "Waltzing  Ma¬ 
tilda”;  "The  Wayfaring  Stranger”; 
"Linstead  Market”;  "Old  Paint”;  "El 
Venadito”;  "Chilly  Winds”;  "Zemer 
Lach”. 

Here  we  have  a  vocal  trio,  consisting 
of  Paul  Bain,  an  operatic  baritone;  Ilka 
Sylvern,  a  soprano;  and  Lee  Schaefer,  a 
pop  and  jazz  singer.  Miss  Sylvern  and 
Mr.  Bain  play  the  accompanying 
guitars.  Folk  songs  of  the  following 
countries  are  represented:  England. 
Turkey,  U.  S.  A.,  Scotland,  So.  African 
Veldt,  Ireland,  Mexico,  French 
Canada,  Australia,  African  Negro 
(slaves) ;  Calypso  (Jamaica). 

Although  not  singing  in  true  folk 
style,  they  do  have  vitality  and  warmth 
bringing  music  of  a  top  quality  into 
the  classroom.  Recommended. 

Filmstrips 

"Stories  of  Music  Classics."  Six  color 


NfW  SAND  UNIFORMS 

Never,  in  almost  a  century  of  tailoring  the  best  of  fabrics  were  we  able  to 
present  o  whipcord  so  expertly  designed,  loomed  and  resistant  to  wrinkles, 
water,  stains,  abrasion  and  wear  as  EVANS'  "DURACORD." 

FOR  THE  BEST  IN  UNIFORMS  WRITE  FOR 
SAMPLES  OF  "DURACORD"  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  COLORS 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Bond  Uniforms  since  IBM 

133  North  5th  Stroot  Philadolphio  S,  R*. 

‘SYL-MER,  Trademork  of  Dow  Coming  Corp. 

‘FLORADANE,  Trademark  of  D.  H.  Jones  Lob. 
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«  Mmouu 
nOWKT-ITTlI* 
KOP  P*a  WITH  TM 

mMOM  nuaun  or 

NATION'S  FMCn  MNOS 

Our  NEW  Style  Book 
No.  472  in  Colors,  avail¬ 
able  witbomt  charge  to 
•AIM)  DWECTOKS 
SCHOOl  AOMIMSTKATOIS 
PUICHASINO  COMMITTUS 

NATIONAUY  RfCOCMZEO  AS  AN 
AUTHOKTY  ON  PNt  DtSIGNING.  AMO 
KM  SOUND  MANUFACTURING  PRACTICES. 


DeflloHlin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
GRIINVIILI,  ILLINOIS 


BAND  UNIFORMS 
BY 

STYLE  SELECT  UNIFORM  CO. 

Latest  styles  and  fine  woolen  fabrics*  in  whip- 
cords  and  gabardines.  Made  to  order  to  speci- 
ficotions  as  to  style  and  color.  Full  line  of 
occessories  and  guaranteed  match  In  service. 
Fast  service  and  popular  prices.  All  garments 
corry  the  union  label. 

STYLE  SELECT  UNIFORM  CO. 

725  W  Broadway 
Council  Bluffs*  lowo 
Representatives  Wonted 


UNIFORMS 
BANDS 

and 

ORCHESTRAS 

Tall  w«  what  yaa  hava  in 
mind,  and  wa  will  labmit 
all  nacatMry  akatchat. 

Our  86th  Year— Thsnkt  to  Youl 

MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  D'Ancona,  Pros. 

Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  St. 
Chicaqo  5.  Illinois 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $3.00 

(10  tig  isswas) 

Two  yaart  $S.3S— Thraa  yaars  $7.S0 
obowt  ear  NEW  tandla  Kmtme 


filmstrips  with  phonograph  recordings. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E. 
Grand  Blvd,  Detroit  11,  Michigan. 
The  set  is  priced  at  $27.00  or  $4.75 
each.  Each  record  is  $3.95. 

Contents:  "The  Sleeping  Beauty” 
(Tchaikovsky);  "William  Tell"  (Ros¬ 
sini);  "A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
(Mendelssohn);  "Swan  Lake”  (Tchai¬ 
kovsky);  "The  Bartered  Bride”  (Smet¬ 
ana);  "Scheherazade”  (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koflF). 

Class-tested  for  the  elementary 
grades  but  stimulating  for  all  age 
groups.  The  records  are  designed  to 
help  to  acquaint  children  with  fine 
music,  to  encourage  creative  expres¬ 
sion,  and  to  enrich  the  listening  pro¬ 
gram.  One  side  of  each  record  presents 
a  special  adaptation  of  the  musical 
selection,  arranged  to  follow  exactly 
the  filmstrip  story.  As  the  story  unfolds 
on  the  screen,  the  narration  is  followed 
by  thematic  music.  The  reverse  side 
gives  the  full  orchestral  rendition  of 
the  composition. 

Records  are  also  now  available  for 
the  original  group  "Music  Stories,” 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf,”  "Hansel  and 
Gretel,”  "The  Nutcracker,”  "Peer 
Gynt,”  "The  Firebird,”  "The  Sor- 
cer’s  Apprentice.” 

*  *  * 

Young  America  Sings:  4th  Grade 
Unit,  8  filmstrips  with  captions  black 
and  white.  Set  $42.00. 

Disc  recordings:  4  sides  12  inch 
33*/}  LPlaying  rpm.  A  4th  grade  unit 
of  selected  song  niaterials  for  teaching 
pupils  to  read  rhythm,  melody  and 
harmony  notation. 

Films: 

Andres  Segovia.  W^orld  Artists  Inc.. 
One  16tntn  film,  1953,  13  minutes. 
Sale  or  rental,  black  and  white. 

A  visit  with  guitarist  Andres  Segovia 
in  his  Paris  studio.  ,The  artist  discusses 
the  characteristics  of  the  guitar  and 
plays  a  variety  of  selections  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  versatility  of  the  instrument. 
*  *  * 

Gregor  Piatigorsky.  World  Artist 
Inc.,  One  16mm  film,  1952,  black  and 
white,  26 1/2  minutes. 

The  famous  cellist  is  shown  arriving 
at  the  airport,  visiting  an  instrument 
repair  shop,  rehearsing  at  a  TV  studio. 
Excerpts  are  given  of  Piatigorsky's 
performances  of  Bourrees  and 

4p2  by  J.  S.  Bach;  slow  movement 
from  "^llo  sonata”  by  Chopin; 
"Masques”  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet” 
by  Prokofieff;  "Romance”  by  Arthur 
Rubinstein;  "Tschaikowsky’s  Waltz” 
and  "Introduction,  theme  and  varia¬ 
tions”  by  Schubert  and  Piatigorsky. 
Highly  Recommended. 

*  *  * 


Amoriea's 
Outstanding 

BAND 
UNIFORMS 

Toilorad  to  Ordar 
by 

ED.  V. 

PRICE  &  CO. 

CuMtom  Tailors 
Since  1895 

mn  nationally  known 
for  unort,  madam  tlyl- 
int,  and  duroblo  con- 
tlrwctian.  Mod#  in  oar 
own  plant. 

Write  Today  For 
Somplet, 

Pricei,  and 
Catalog 
In  full  color 
W*  Also  Supply 
Unifarm  Acceasoriea 


Caslom  Teilors  Sint*  IS9S 


227  W.  Van  ■aran 
Chicago  7 


out 

in  smartly  styled 
UNIFORMS  BY 

Leadini  the  uniform  parade 
for  over  76  years,  Fecb- 
heimer  Uniforms  lift  the 
spirit  of  the  band  with 
fine  tailoring,  correct  fit 
and  brilliant  design. 


Fro  8:  Write  for  color  catalog, 

sample 

fabrics  and  moderate  prices. 

THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS. 

CO. 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 

THE  "BUY"  WORD  _  Jll 
FOR 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

Compare  our  values  for 
styling,  fabrics,  workman¬ 
ship  and  6l.  Only  the  best 
is  good  enough  for  you. 

Catalog,  samples  and 
prices  without  obligation. 

H.  I.WEIMAN&SONS 

Dept.  S.  1427-33  Vine  St. 

FkHodelpliia  X  Po. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  "UNIFORM"  SATISFACTION 
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GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN.  One 
I6f  m  film  in  technicolor  by  Audio 
Fiir:  Center,  2209  East  73th  St.,  Chi- 
cag  -  49,  III-  (112  minutes) 
i  I/iurice  Evans  and  Robert  Morley 
^  have  the  title  roles  in  this  lavishly 

ErO'.luced  biography  of  the  great  Gil- 
crt  and  Sullivan.  Included  are  ex- 
cerfts  from  "Trial  by  Jury,”  "HMS 
Piri-ifore,”  "Pirates  of  Penzance,” 
■  "lol  '.nthe,”  "Ruddigore,”  "The  Gon- 

Idolicrs”  and  "Yoeman  of  the  Guard.” 

The  End 


I  Leblanc  Has  New 
\  Eb  Contra-Alto  Clarinet 

iVito  Pascucci,  president  of  the  G. 
Leblanc  Corporation,  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  recently  announced  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  new  Leblanc  E|j  Contra- 
I  Alto  Clarinet,  destined  to  become  a 


valuable  augmentation  to  the  Leblanc- 
inspired  Balanced  Clarinet  Choir. 

In  announcing  the  new  E|)  Contra- 
Alto  clarinet  "it  is  not  created  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  the  contra¬ 
bass.  This  E[)  contra-alto  clarinet,  one 
octave  lower  than  the  E|j  alto  clarinet 
(plus  the  extended  range  to  low  ”C”) 
should  be  used  as  an  augmentation  to 


the  contrabass  clarinet  in  creating  a 
complete  Balanced  Clarinet  Choir.  TTie 
Balanced  Clarinet  Choir  Movement 
has  gained  great  heights  in  popularity, 
and  I  am  certain  will  become  the  stand¬ 
ard  choir  and  instrumentation  of  the 
concert  band  in  the  near  future.  Al¬ 
ready,  such  outstanding  bandsmen  as 
Harold  Bachman,  William  Revelli, 
Clarence  Sawhill,  Randall  Spicer, 
Himie  Voxman,  H.  G.  Palmer,  Fred¬ 
erick  Rennell,  and  Hugh  McMillen 
have  become  leaders  in  balancing  the 
clarinet  choir,  and  many,  many  other 
band  directors  throughout  the  country 
are  following  these  same  lines.” 


Conn  Builds  Models  of 
Sound  Waves  in  Search 
for  Ideal  Cornet  Design 


Tone  Analysis,  New  Materials,  New 

Processes,  contribute  to  design  of 

"Cornet  That  Looks  like  A  Trumpet" 

Musical  tones,  of  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different  quality,  were  "photographed” 
and  actually  modeled  in  lucite  by  sound 
research  laboratory  technicians  of  C.  G. 
Conn,  Ltd.,  in  their  years  long  search 
for  the  acoustically  perfect  cornet  de¬ 
sign.  Literally,  it  was  a  case  of  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  tone  to  build  the 
instrument!  And  that  new  instrument 
has  just  been  announced  as  the  Conn 
"28A”  Connstellation  Cornet,  the  "cor¬ 
net  that  looks  like  a  trumpet.” 

In  this  long  and  exhaustive  research 
program,  a  number  of  old  and  re¬ 
spected  traditions  was  rudely  upset,  as 
both  calculations  and  experiments  defi¬ 
nitely  pointed  to  a  drastically  changed 
design.  The  short  familiar  contour  of 
the  traditional  cornet  gave  way  to  the 
longer  and  sleeker  lines  of  the  trumpet, 
as  the  study  continued  and  the  new 
design  evolved. 

Conn  scientists  point  out  that  several 
factors  contributed  to  the  trumpet-like 
design  of  the  new  cornet.  They  cite  as 
examples:  the  use  of  special  alloys,  a 
radical  departure  in  methods  of  shap¬ 
ing  these  alloys,  newly  developed  pro¬ 
cesses  for  imparting  a  mirror-like  finish 
to  interior  walls — all  of  which  played 
major  parts  in  producing  the  perfect 
tone  which  was  set  as  the  goal  in  de¬ 
signing  this  new  instrument. 

Design  engineers  accordingly  found 
themselves  with  a  free  hand,  unham¬ 
pered  for  the  first  time  by  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  traditional  materials 
and  manufacturing  processes.  So  they 
literally  "thrpw  awav  the  book”  and. 
forgetting  what  could  or  couldn’t  be 
done  in  the  past,  set  out  to  design  a 
new  cornet,  as  near  to  acoustically  per¬ 
fect  as  ever  was  built. 


Thore  ii  no  guouwork  when  tho  por- 
formonce  of  on  inttrumont  it  mooturod 
with  this  ultra-high  precision  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Conn  sound  research  lab¬ 
oratory.  In  the  operation  above,  the 
"response"  of  an  instrument  is  being 
studied  to  determine  how  it  will  actu¬ 
ally  "feel"  to  the  performing  artist  who 
uses  it. 


They  had  the  "photographs”  of  the 
ideal  tones  a  cornet  should  create,  tones 
analyzed  by  laboratory  equipment. 
They  had  actual  models  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  tones,  complete  to  their  23rd  har¬ 
monics,  built  of  lucite.  They  had  new, 
as  well  as  more  familiar  metals  in  new 
combinations;  and  they  had,  at  their 
command,  new  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques  that  let  them  freely  translate 


100  YEARS 

of  MlMiC.  fel 
-rtlL  MiMamA 


PIANOS 

KCrSOARO  Of  THE  NATION 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

MELROSE  PARK,  ILLINOIS 
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You  Can  Sell  Your 
USED  UNIFORMS 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


ATTENTION  !  I  !  FIFTY  DOUBLE- 
BREASTED  white  shawl  collars,  brand  new 
coats,  $100.00.  Fifty  powder  blue  double- 
breasted  coats,  like  new  $200.00,  Fifty  gray 
coats,  celanese  material,  shawl  collars,  like  new, 
sizes  32  to  40,  beautiful  set  for  school  band, 
cleaned,  press^,  $200.00.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
powder  blue,  all  sizes,  cleaned  and  pressed 
(tropicals)  $3.00,  (woolens)  $4.00.  Bargains, 
orchestra  coats,  singlebreasted,  white.ivory, 
shawl  collar,  all  sizes,  cleaned  and  pressed, 
$5.00.  Excellent  for  orchestras,  school  bands, 
minstrels,  quartets,  choral  groups,  formats.  Ap¬ 
provals  sent  on  request.  Singlebreasted  tuxedo 
suits  (Tony  Martin  style)  slightly  used,  $15,00, 
sashes,  $2.00,  Doublebreasted  tuxedos,  $10.00, 
Full  dress  suits,  reduced  to  $25.00,  shirts  $2.00, 
ties,  sashes,  clown  suits,  minstrels,  wigs,  net 
tights.  Free  lists.  A1  Wallace,  2453  North 
Halsted,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WEST  POINT  UNIFORMS  worn  by  mem 
bers  of  the  Academy's  last  graduating  class. 
Perfect  for  bands.  Excellent  condition.  Long 
overcoats,  $12.50;  Reefers,  $8.50;  Full  dress 
coats,  $15.00.  Fatigue  coats,  $7,50;  Wool 
trousers,  $4.50;  Raincoats  with  capes,  $3.50; 
White  uniforms,  $5.00;  Shoes,  $1,00  pair. 
Brooks  Costume  Company,  3  West  61st  Street, 
New  York  23,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


•THE  OBOE”,  ‘THE  BASSOOtT.  "Per- 
formanee-Teacliing*’  by  Robert  (Bob)  Organ. 
Unusual  reference  guides  (or  student  and  rand 
director.  $1.50  each.  842  Sontt  Franklin,  Den¬ 
ver  9,  Colorado. 


ARRANGING.  BAND  SCORES,  school 
songs,  marches,  piano,  vocals  (dance-concert) 
orchestrations.  Manuscripts  rtvired  and  cor¬ 
rected.  Words  set  to  music.  Val’s  Arranging 
Studio,  P.O.  Box  1906,  Sarasota,  Florida. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  DIRECTOR'S  GUIDE 
TO  FLUTE  TEACHING  by  Mary  Louise 
Nigro  Poor.  How  to  start  and  help  flute 
players.  $1.50.  121  Delcy  Drive,  DeKalb, 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


WILLIAM  S.  HAYNES  Solid  .Silver  Flute 
for  sale.  New,  must  sacrifice,  I.. P.O.  closH 
Gt  key,  covered  keys.  Write,  Miss  Dorathy 
Anderson,  c/o  Haynes. Schwelm  Company,  4196 
Washington  Street,  Roslindalc,  Massachusetts. 


Comprehensive  and 
rapid  approach 
by  Jay  Spalding 
ll.SO  postpaid 


VARITONE,  INC. 
S4S  Sth  Ava..  N.  Y.  17 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS:  FERRELL  Bassoon 
Reeds,  nationally  known  for  their  satisfactorv 
service,  made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French 
Cane.  Enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  fine  reed  per¬ 
formance.  3  reeds,  $5.00;  Dozen,  $18.00.  John 
E.  Ferrell.  4209  Lindell  Blvd.,  Apt.  605,  St. 
Louis  8.  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra) 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS  made  and 
tested  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band. 
Price  $1.25  each.  Theodore  Heger,  Oboe,  Joel 
Feinglass,  Bassoon.  3420  13th  St.,  S. 
Washington  20,  D.  C. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Narrow  or  wide  shape. 
$1.25  each.  Made  by  William  Koch,  22  years 
first  bassoonist  of  U,  S.  Marine  Band.  Box  459, 
South  Whitley,  Indiana. 


TESTED  and  GUARANTEED  REEDS  for 
Oboe  and  English  Korn  by  Francis  Napolilli, 
retired,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  $1.25 
each  or  $13.00  per  dozen.  Mygatt  &  Napolilli, 
4877  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $SJK)  (S5c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
for  14-50  (20e  each  additioul 
word ) ;  or  50  words  for  |6.75  ( 15e 
additional  word). 


new  theories  and  findings  into  practical 
design. 

As  these  expert  designers  built  one, 
then  another  and  another  experimental 
model,  and  analyzed  its  sound  waves,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
their  calculations  for  the  perfect  sound 
chamber  calibration  were  uncannily  ac¬ 
curate — that  they  could  indeed  do  away 
with  many  of  the  twists  and  turns  of 
tubing  in  the  traditional  cornet  design 
and  pattern  the  new  one  on  the  lines  of 
the  trumpet,  longer  and  sleeker  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Still  another  conclusion,  and  it  could 
almost  be  called  another  discovery,  was 
that  the  old  term  of*  "bore,”  to  signify 
so-called  "small,”  "medium”  and  "big” 
tones,  was  as  outmoded  as  many  of  the 
older  theories  of  design.  Here  was  a 
revolutionary  new  cornet  which,  in  the 
hands  of  any  player,  was  capable  of  a 
range  of  performance  hitherto  unap¬ 
proached  in  a  single  instrument.  For 
this  reason  alone,  it  became  apparent 
to  Conn  engineers  and  designers  that 
a  new  term  should  be  used  to  designate 
this  instrument’s  capabilities,  and  since 
the  entire  tone  chamber,  from  mouth- 


Has  your  bond  purchased  new 
uniforms  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years?  Have  you  sold  your  used 
set?  Did  you  know  that  new 
bands  are  springing  up  every¬ 
where  that  would  like  to  buy 
used  uniforms? 

THE  SCHCX)L  MUSICIAN  is 
proud  that  they  have  assisted 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  post 
25  years  in  the  sale  of  their  used 
uniforms. 

May  we  suggest  you  place  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
next  issue  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 


pipe  to  the  rim  of  its  new  seamless  bell, 
was  based  upon  a  new  scientific  calibra¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  express  this  cali¬ 
bration  as  the  new  Conn  "Cali-Bore” 
method;  thereby  the  flavor  of  the  old 
term  was  combined  with  the  more  sci¬ 
entific  exactness  of  a  new  basis  of 
design. 

Roth  New  Ed  Director 


Shapiro,  Bernstein  &  Co.  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  with  pleasure  the  appointment 
of  Lewis  Roth  as  Director  of  its  Edu¬ 
cational  Department. 

Mr.  Roth,  a  graduate  of  the  julliard 
School  of  Music,  has  been  active  as  a 
conductor  -  composer  -  arranger  and 
formerly  was  an  editorial  advisor  in 
the  Educational  Department  of  Mills 
Music,  Inc.  His  activities  in  Education¬ 
al  Music  carried  him  to  many  meetings 
throughout  the  country,  where  he  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  music  edu¬ 
cators,  the  compositions  and  education¬ 
al  works  of  musicians  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roth, 
Shapiro-Bernstein  takes  this  opportun¬ 
ity  in  announcing  plans  for  the  further 
expansion  of  its  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Roth  is  looking  forward  to 
receiving  manuscripts  and  suggestions 
in  order  to  further  develop  a  catalog 
that  will  merit  the  endorsement  of  mu¬ 
sic  educators  in  all  fields,  throughout 
the  country. 


>>•  ixHiwd  if  rEffS??'"'"* «i>.i « 
®-  There  ii  «  reason.  Always 
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ROLLER  CASTERS 


Edward  Metzenjccr,  Tympanist 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


From  Coast  to  Coast,  top 
professional  and  amateur 
organizations  are  selecting 
the  Symphony  Model  to 
fulfill  the  most  exacting 
musical  requirements! 


INCLUDED 


CONSTRUCTED  WITH 
SUSPENDED,  DRESDEN  STYLE, 
PARABOLIC  POLISHED  COPPER  KETTLES! 


Detailed  engineering  plus  years  of  practical 
experience  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
design  of  this  sensational  new  Symphony 
Model  Tympani!  From  the  almost  inaudible 
pianissimo,  to  a  thunderous  fortissimo,  the 
pitch  is  true  and  unwavering.Tone  response 
is  very  delicate,  assuring  a  crisp,  sensitive 
technique. 

The  location  of  every  head  tone  can  be 
foretold  by  position  of  tYie  floor  pedal  which 
acts  as  an  automatic  pitch  index.  Movement 
of  tuning  pedal  is  velvety  smooth  and  in* 
stantaneously  responsive! 

Floor  pedal  enables  player  to  stand  or  sit 


in  convenient  playing  position  without  lift- 
ing  feet  or  legs. 

Kettles  are  seamless,  one  piece  drawn  cop* 
per,  hand  buffed  and  polished  for  glittering 
beauty. 

*No.  890 — 25'  and  28'  Symphony  Model 
Pedal  Tympani,  Hand  Polished  and  Bufled, 

per  pair .  . $590.00 

Federal  Excise  Tax,  extra,  net . $  35.40 

Includes  one  pair  sticks  and  fiber  head  protec* 
tors.  Write  for  prices  on  special  sizes  23'  to  32*. 


More  Top  Profession¬ 
als  Choose  the  WFL 
Symphony  Model  Than 
Any  Other  Make! 


CHROME  PLATED  HOOPS  AND  RODS 


peai*  of  ^lue  wray 


is  suddenly  ectsiei* 


You've  seen  them  all:  The  shy,  the  showoff,  the  reserved  scholar,  the 
unreserved  know-it-all,  the  self-reliant— who  also  relies  on  you. 

You  work  with  them;  Praise,  cajole,  sympathize,  even  apply  the  iron  hand 
when  that’s  needed.  And  finally,  all  the  patient  attention  you  give  them  is 
repaid,  not  only  in  their  performance  but  in  their  growth  of  character, 
personality,  and  confidence.  This  is  your  incentive,  and  a  good 
measure  of  your  reward. 

Not  everyone  could  do  your  job  so  well.  For  patience  and  understanding  and 
dedication  are  not  given  to  all  in  equal  measure.  You  bring  out  the  best 
in  each  by  the  beet  instruction  you  can  give;  by  example  and  individual 
guidance;  by  providing  the  challenge  of  good  music. 

Of  course,  the  youngsters  have  their  incentives  and  rewards  too;  among 
these  are  a  first  chair,  a  first  award,  a  fine  instrument. 

With  a  fine  instrument  a  parent’s  reward  may  seem  less  substantial  than 
his  outlay.  You  can  give  him  an  incentive  by  explaining  how  important  to  his 
child  is  pride  of  ownership  and  of  playing  well  the  same  instrument  played 
by  many  of  the  world’s  great  artists.  You  can  help  him  understand 
that  for  the  child  who  owns  a  Selmer,  the  rest  of  the  way  is  suddenly, 
wonderfully  easier. 


ELKHART,  INDIAN/^ 
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Though  a  Selmer  costs  no  more  than  the  next  best,  it 
will  do  more  than  any  other  instrument  for  your 
students,  and  for  your  reputation  as  a  bandmaster. 
Your  Sdmer  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a  free  trial  to 
help  you  understand  what  a  difference  a  Selmer  can 
make.  For  detailed  information  about  all  Selmer  and 
Bundy  instruments,  address  Selmer,  Dept.  23, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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